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WHERE ALL ROADS LEAD. 
BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 
I. Tue Youtu or THE CHURCH. 


NTIL about the end of the nineteenth century, a 
eee man was expected to give his reasons for joining 
the Catholic Church. Today a man is really ex- 
ne a pected to give his reasons for not joining it. This 
= may seem an exaggeration; but I believe it to 
stent for a subsconscious truth in thousands of minds. As 
for the fundamental reasons for a man doing it, there are only 
two that are really fundamental. One is that he believes it 
to be the solid objective truth, which is true whether he likes 
it or not; and the other that he seeks liberation from his sins. 
If there be any man for whom these are not the main motives, 
it is idle to inquire what were his philosophical or historical 
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or emotional reasons for joining the old religion; for he has 
not joined it at all. 

But a preliminary word or two may well be said about 
the other matter; which may be called the challenge of the 
Church. I meah that the world has recently becémne aware 
of that challenge in a ¢uriotis atd almost creepy fashion, I 
am literally one of the least, becauSe one of the latest, of a 
crowd of converts who have been thinking along the same 
lines as I. There has been a happy increase in the number of 
Catholics; but tnere has also been, if I may so express it, a 
happy increase in the number of non-Catholics; in the sense 
of conscious non-Catholics. The world has become conscious 
that it is not Catholic. Only lately it would have been about 
as likely to brood on the fact that it was not Confucian. And 
all the array of reasons for not joining the Church of Rome 
marked but the beginning of the ultimate reason for join- 
ing it. 

At this stage, let it be understood, I am speaking of a re- 
action and rejection which was, as mine would once have been, 
honestly, if conventionally, convinced. I am not speaking 
now of the stage of mere self-deception or sulky excuses; 
though such a stage there may be before the end. I am re- 
marking that even while we truly think that the reasons are 
reasonable, we tacitly assume that the reasons are required. 
Far back at the beginning of all our changes, if I may speak 
for many much better than myself, there was the idea that we 
must have reasons for not joining the Catholic Church. I 
never had any reasons for not joining the Greek Church, or 
the religion of Mahomet, or the Theosophical Society, or the 
Society of Friends. Doubtless, I could have discovered and 
defined the reasons, had they been demanded; just as I could 
have found the reasons for not going to live in Lithuania, or 
not being a chartered accountant, or not changing my name to 
Vortigern Brown, or not doing a thousand other things that it 
had never occurred to me to do. But the point is, that I never 
felt the presence or pressure of the possibility at all; I heard 
no distant and distracting voice calling me to Lithuania or to 
Islam; I had no itch to explain to myself why my name was 
not Vortigern, or why my religion was not Theosophy. That 
sort of presence and pressure of the Church I believe to be 
universal and ubiquitous today; not only among Anglicans, 
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but among Agnostics. I repeat that I do not mean that they 
have no real objections; on the contrary, I mean that they 
have begun really to object; they have begun to kick and 
struggle. 

One of the most famous modern masters of fiction 
and social philosophy, perhaps the most famous of all, was 
once listening to a discussion between a High Church curate 
and myself about the Catholic theory of Christianity. About 
half-way through it, the great novelist began to dance wildly 
about the room with characteristic and hilarious energy, call- 
ing out, “I’m not a Christian! [I’m not a Christian!” flapping 
about like one escaped as from the net of the fowler. He had 
the sense of a huge vague army making an encircling move- 
ment, and heading him and herding him in the direction of 
Christianity, and ultimately Catholicism. He felt he had cut 
his way out of the encirclement, and was not caught yet. With 
all respect for his genius and sincerity, he had the air of one 
delightedly doing a bolt, before anybody could say to him: 
“Why do we not join the Catholic Church?” 

Now, I have noted first this common consciousness of the 
vhallenge of the Church, because I believe it to be connected 
with something else. That something else is the strongest of 
all the purely intellectual forces that dragged me towards the 
truth. It is not merely the survival of the faith, but the sin- 
gular nature of its survival. I have called it by a conventional 
phrase “the old religion.” But it is not an old religion; it is a 
religion that refuses to grow old. At this moment of history, 
it is a very young religion; rather especially a religion of 
young men. It is much newer than the new religions; its 
young men are more fiery, more full of their subject, more 
eager to explain and argue than were the young Socialists of 
my own youth. It does not merely stand firm like an old 
guard; it has recaptured the initiative, and is conducting the 
counter-attack. In short, it is what youth always is rightly or 
wrongly; it is aggressive. It is this atmosphere of the ag- 
gressiveness of Catholicism that has thrown the old intel- 
lectuals on the defensive. It is this that has produced the 
almost morbid self-consciousness of which I have spoken. 
The converts are truly fighting, in those words which recur 
like a burden at the opening of the Mass, for a thing which 
giveth joy to their youth. I cannot understand how this 
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unearthly freshness in something so old can possibly be 
explained, except on the supposition that it is indeed un-, 
earthly. 

A very distinguished and dignified example of this pagan- 
ism at bay is Mr. W. B. Yeats. He is a man I never read or 
hear without stimulation; his prose is even better than his 
poetry, and his talk is even better than his prose. But exactly 
in this sense he is at bay; and indeed especially so; for, of 
course, the hunt is up in Ireland in much fuller cry than in 
England. And if I wanted an example of the pagan defense 
at its best, I could not ask for a clearer statement than the 
following passage from his delightful memoirs in the Mercury; 
it refers to the more mournful poems of Lionel Johnson and 
his other Catholic friends: 


I think it (Christianity) but deepened despair and multi- 
plied temptation. ... Why are these strange souls born 
everywhere today, with hearts that Christianity, as shaped 
by history, cannot satisfy? Our love letters wear out our 
love; no school of painting outlasts its founders, every 
stroke of the brush exhausts the impulse; pre-Raphaelitism 
had some twenty years; Impressionism, thirty, perhaps. 
Why should we believe that religion can never bring round 
its antithesis? Is is true that our air is disturbed, as Mel- 
larmé said, “by the trembling of the veil of the temple,” or 
“that our whole age is seeking to bring forth a sacred 
book?” Some of us thought that book near towards the 
end of last century, but the tide sank again. 


Of course, there are many minor criticisms of all this. 
The faith only multiplies temptation in the sense that it would 
multiply temptation to turn a dog into a man. And it cer- 
tainly does not deepen despair, if only for two reasons; first, 
that despair to a Catholic is itself a spiritual sin and blas- 
phemy; and, second, that the despair of many pagans, often 
including Mr. Yeats, could not possibly be deepened. But 
what concerns me in these introductory remarks, is his sug- 
gestion about the durafion of movements. When he gently 
asks why Catholic Christianity should last longer than other 
movements, we may well answer even more gently: “Why, 
indeed?” He might gain some light on why it should, if he 
would begin by inquiring why it does. He seems curiously 
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unconscious that the very contrast he gives is against the case 
he urges. If the proper duration of a movement is twenty 
years, what sort of a movement is it that lasts nearly two 
thousand? If a fashion should last no longer that Impression- 
ism, what sort of a fashion is it that lasts about fifty times as 
long? Is it just barely conceivable that it is not a fashion? 

But it is exactly here that the first vital consideration re- 
curs; which is not merely the fact that the thing remains, but 
the manner in which it returns. By the poet’s reckoning of 
the chronology of such things, it is amazing enough that one 
such thing has so survived. It is much more amazing that it 
should have not survival, but revival, and revival with that 
very vivacity for which the poet : admits he has looked else- 
where, and admits being disappointed when he looked else- 
where. If he was expecting new things, surely he ought not to 
be indifferent to something that seems unaccountably to be as 
good as new. If the tide sank again, what about the other 
tide that obviously rose again? The truth is that, like many 
such pagan prophets, he expected to get something, but he 
certainly never expected to get what he got. He was expecting 
a trembling in the veil of the temple; but he never expected 
that the veil of the most ancient temple would be rent. He 
was expecting the whole age to bring forth a sacred book; but 
he certainly never expected it to be a Mass book. 

Yet this is really what has happened, not as a fancy or a 
point of opinion, but as a fact of practical politics. The na- 
tion to which his genius is an ornament has been filled with a 
fury of fighting, of murder and of martyrdom. God knows it 
has been tragic enough; but it has certainly not been without 
that religious exaltation that has so often been the twin of 
tragedy. Everyone knows that the revolution has been full 
of religion, and of what religion? Nobody has more admira- 
tion than I for the imaginative resurrections which Mr. Yeats 
himself has effected, by the incantation of Celtic song. But I 
doubt if Deirdre was the woman on whom men called in 
battle; and it was not, I think, a portrait of Oisin that the 
Black-and-Tan turned in shame to the wall. 





THE POETRY OF ALICE MEYNELL. 
BY RAY EDRIDGE. 


EN Alice Meynell writes a poem there is a sound 

in English letters like the clear ringing of her 

own “Chimes” in a night of clouds and wind: 

“A verse of bells takes wing, and flies with the 

cloud.” It is a brief, infrequent sound, of quite 
entuleebebie quality, which serves to emphasize the darkness 
and to contrast sharply with the voices of the wind. Com- 
pared to these eerie libertines, it has the reality and the con- 
straint of chimes, telling plainly of time and of the Eternity 
that enfolds and ends it. 

What is this quality? It might seem easy to determine, 
for Mrs. Meynell has not written much; there is a remarkably 
even level of excellence throughout her work, and very few 
atypical poems. Moreover, as she herself says, she is “a poet 
of one mood:” 


. In your ears 
I change not ever, bearing, for my part 
One thought that is the treasure of my years. . 


Then one should be able to divine that thought and demon- 
strate the nature of this quality that makes her work unique. 
So it might seem at first sight. But life defies analysis, and 
Mrs. Meynell’s poems are preéminently living things. Her 
thought lives in their structure as the soul lives in the body, 
excelling, informing, but dependent, and the crude dissection 
of paraphrase leaves but a lifeless platitude. 

Her genius was fortunate in its nurture. To that she owes 
faith, philosophy, exquisite refinement, and, without doubt, 
many characteristics of the spirit which irradiate her art and 
are eloquent of the apprenticeship of which she speaks in 
“A Father of Women.” Rarely has careful and devoted 
master been so rewarded by the event, and not the least of 
that reward is the filial devotion with which she sings to him: 
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O liberal, constant, dear! 
Crush in my nature the ungenerous art 
Of the inferior; set me high, and here, 
Here garner up thy heart. 


Thus well equipped, Mrs. Meynell entered the flood-tide of 
Victorian letters, and was soon recognized as a writer of dis- 
tinction. Her already trained mind was sharpened by con- 
tact with the acknowledged leaders of that day, and it is well 
for us to hear her when she speaks of those great names, lest 
we listen too readily to a certain, contemporary, mushroom 
spirit proffering, with shallow confidence, new lamps for 
old. 

But for all that, those “laboring, vast, Tellurian galleons” 
were approaching the uncharted seas. That fleet exhibited, it 
is true, superb, individual seamanship, but ultimate harborage 
was already deemed doubtful by many, but the sound laws of 
navigation were written in the heart of the newcomer. Tenny- 
son might “hope to meet” his Pilot; Alice Meynell carried her 
Pilot aboard, and would keep past question the incalculable 
tryst. An extraordinary virility characterizes all her work. 
But perhaps strength is a less invidious word. One remembers 
the poem, “St. Catherine of Siena,” an unanswerable rebuke 
to any possible vanity of sex. 

Thompson, singing of Mrs. Meynell in “Love in Dian’s 
Lap,” asks: 


How to the petty prison could she shrink 
Of femineity? 


But this was a qualified utterance and exonerated by the 
sequel: 
Nay, but I think 


In a dear courtesy her spirit would 
Woman assume for grace to womanhood. 


Looking at Sargent’s portrait of this wife and mother of 
a family, with her poetry in our mind, we read in those sad 
features the burden and the suffering of life borne with a 
high courage. 

Her philosophy is age-old and sure; and it is in the exact 
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contemplation of truth in its intellectual, rather than in its 
emotional, aspect that she finds her happiest, characteristic 
inspiration. There is a thought ever recurring in this poetry. 
It appears constantly in the earlier poems, and it has found 
expression in the latest. We have Quality beleaguered by 
Numbers and Succession. Essence at the mercy of accident. 
In a word, we have the soul of man borne down by Time and 
Change, and at shift to declare its high lineage in the teeth of 
these vandal conquerors. 

Her thought, in varying context, so often gravitates to 
these considerations, that one may be allowed to guess at some 
secret of the spirit peculiarly characteristic of Mrs. Meynell. 
One imagines her on guard in some innermost citadel against 
the molestations of Time, which, for all their daring intimacy, 
shall not touch her soul. 

“Builders of Ruins” sketches the completeness of Time’s 
conquest over material achievements: 


We build with strength the deep tower wall 
That shall be shattered thus and thus. 


And where they wrought, these lives of ours, 
So many worded, many souled, 

A North-West wind will take the towers, 
And dark with color, sunny and cold, 

Will range alone among the flowers. 


And here or there, at our desire, 
The little clamorous owl shall sit 
Through her still time; and we aspire 
To make a law (and know not it) 
Unto the life of a wild briar. 


Mrs. Meynell accepts this inevitable metamorphosis of the ma- 
terial with folded hands and without bitterness. She will even 
regard as a benediction such quiet fruition, for the victor 
brings in his train many things as beautiful as those he has 
deposed. 


Solace our labors, O our seers 
The seasons, and our bards the days; 


1“Time’s Reversals,” London Mercury, December, 1921. 
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And make our pause and silence brim 
With the shrill children’s play, and sweets 
Of those pathetic flowers and dim 
Of those eternal flowers my Keats, 
Dying, felt growing over him! 


Time’s ravages of our towers may leave Mrs. Meynell un- 
moved; but when he lays his hand upon the temple of our 
flesh, he touches the outposts of the kingdom she so jealously 
guards, and there is an answering stir of power and a counter- 
blow that stays the full conquest so long as the singer lives. 
Memory and Love shall preserve Youth and Beauty from 
Time’s estrangements: 


Hide, then, within my heart, oh, hide 
All thou art loth should go from thee. 
Be kinder to thyself and me. 

My cupful from this river’s tide 

Shall never reach the long sad sea. 


But this inexorable assailant presses his war, and the 


singer contemplates her own penultimate defeat. There can 
be few sadder poems in our language than “The Letter of a 
Girl to Her Own Old Age:” 


Only one youth, and the bright life was shrouded. 
Only one morning, and the day was clouded. 
And one old age with all regrets is crowded. 


From out that innermost citadel comes a sound of tears. 

Mrs. Meynell allows no mention of a larger hope than this 
life holds, to solace us here. There is a hesitation to credit 
age with the comforting philosophy of youth. This “Letter” is 
a tender reaching out of Youth and Joy to Age and Sorrow, 
and to speak to Age in terms of the hope of untried Youth 
might seem, too, like presumption: 


I have not writ this letter of divining 
To make a glory of thy silent pining, 
A triumph of thy mute and strange declining. 


The declining is still piteous whatever ultimate glory 
await the fainting traveler. 
Thus far, Time has but touched the heart. In “San Lor- 
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enzo’s Mother,” he has pierced it, and out of dereliction there 
comes the sure and quiet note of the victory that overcometh 
the world: 


There is One alone Who cannot change; 
Dreams are we, shadows, visions strange; 
And all I give is given to One. 
I might mistake my dearest son. 
But never the Son Who cannot change. 


Here is the victory hardly won, and at long last. Many de- 
feats have gone to the making of it, and the heart is old that 
speaks thus. It is the best that most of us can do: to learn to 
live when we have all but done with living. But in the son- 
net, “The Young Neophyte,” an unearthly wisdom crowns our 
youth, and the triumph is all anticipatory rather than all but 
retrospective. This sonnet might well be read in conjunction 
with “The Letter” and the two poems contrasted. In some 
respects, they are so alike. In both of them, youth looks for- 
ward to the day of the faded brow and the feeble knee. In 
both of them, there is emphasized the idea of abiding identity 
after much change. Yet the respective notes of the two poems 
are utterly dissimilar. In the one, there are tears throughout. 
In the other, a most significant smile. In the one, Youth 
entreats Age to ponder upon the past. In the other, Youth, 
with steadfast eyes, gazes beyond the future, ignoring the 
tapers and trappings of the death chamber itself, and sees that 
“Son Who cannot change” and Who is the Death of Death and 
the Ruin of Hell: 


“O mors, ero mors tua; morsus tuus ero, inferne!’’ 


Mrs. Meynell often shows us her deepest thought in flashes. 
In “The Neophyte” this tell-tale thought is but a fleeting paren- 
thesis. But how pregnant and how invaluable! 


O rash! (I smile) to pledge my hidden wheat. 


Without that parenthesis, the note of faith would be absent 
throughout, and the poem, although still beautiful, would 
have kept wistfully upon the plane of the natural. That little 
parenthetic touch is the slight movement of strong wings, 
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lifting the frail creature into the realm of the supernatural 
and on te the sure plane of grace. 

The transfiguring thought is not always so effortlessly 
effective, but it always has a quality of suddeness and of the 
unusual; it cannot be foretold; it comes from a depth deeper 
than is anticipated. It is not just depth, esoteric, desolate, 
the achievement of a gifted modern. Where Mrs. Meynell 
leads, there is nothing formless nor vague. There is clear-cut 
outline, detail, amplitude, a prepared, familiar region where 
the singer has dwelt. That exquisite poem, “A Thrush Before 
Dawn,” is a notable example of this phenomenon. Most poets 
would have been content with the first four stanzas, telling of 
the pictures conjured up by the singing of: 


That wonderful one, alone, at peace. 


Indeed, how could they not be content? What beauty there 
is in all of them, and, perhaps, especially in the third: 


And first first-loves, a multitude, 
The exaltation of their pain; 
Ancestral childhood long renewed; 
And midnights of invisible rain; 
And gardens, gardens, night and day, 
Gardens and childhood all the way. 


Not so Mrs. Meynell. For her there is much more than this: 


All natural things! But more—Whence came 
This yet remoter mystery? 
How do these starry notes proclaim 
A graver still divinity? 
This hope, this sanctity of fear? 
O innocent throat! O human ear! 


It is this more that makes Mrs. Meynell a true seer. She is of / 
the same high company as that poor, great poet whom she so 
befriended—Francis Thompson. But how different in method! 
The energy of Thompson’s spirit in “dim escalade” of “the deific 
peaks” wills to escape from and transcend the boundaries of 
the dimensions. Alice Meynell’s thought is a quieter and 
surer guide to the same remote regions. But for her there is 
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no ecstatic straining to escape from her surroundings; the 
eagle does not “soar to find the air.” This created world and 
its laws are so eloquent of God that to name Him even seems a 
redundancy. These are His thoughts. The “remoter mystery,” 
evoked by the linking up of the innocent throat and the human 
ear, was His device from the beginning. In one line, one 
phrase, one word, unruffled and serene, she reaches: 


. the open heavenward plot, with dew, 
Ultimate poetry, enclosed, enskyed— 


Her religion and its philosophy breathe through all her poetry; 
they are as unobtrusive as respiration and as essential. Of 
the poems dealing with directly religious subjects, it may be 
said that each is a complete meditation having (which is es- 
sential in a meditation) a quality of freshness and of the un- 
usual, enabling the mind to escape from the incubus of famil- 
iarity and to re-discover truth. 
A recent poem, “Christmas Night,” is an instance of this 
freshness: 





We do not find Him on the difficult earth, 
In surging human kind, 

In wayside death or accidental birth, 

Or in the “march of mind.” 


Nature, her nests, her prey, the fed, the caught, 
Hide Him so well, so well, 

His steadfast secret there seems to our thought 
Life’s saddest miracle. 


He’s but conjectured in man’s happiness, 
Suspected in man’s tears, 

Or lurks beyond the long, discouraged guess, 
Grown fainter through the years. 


But absent, absent now? Ah, what is this, 
Near as in child-birth bed, 

Laid on our sorrowful hearts, close to a kiss? 
A homeless, childish head. 


A poem such as that has to be read and pondered. The emo- 
tion it evokes depends upon the full development of its 
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thought. It is slow, but it is cumulative, and in the end it is 
overwhelming. The fourth verse is found to have the sudden- 
ness of the Incarnation and the intimacy of Bethlehem. 

The problem of pain is the rock on which many poets 
have made shipwreck. Not, perhaps, poetic shipwreck. Wit- 
ness poor Henley standing ip the breach against the Infinite: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be, 
For my unconquerable soul. 


Beneath the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


That may be poetry. It is poetry, indeed. It is also hysteria 
and a refusal to recognize spiritual facts. 

Francis Thompson epitomizes the test of a really great 
poet in “The Mistress of Vision:” 


When thy song is shield and mirror 

To the fair, snake-curléd Pain, 

Where thou dar’st affront her terror 

That on her thou may’st attain 

Perséan conquest; seek no more, 

O seek no more! 

Pass the gates of Luthany, tread the region, Elenore. 


How Mrs. Meynell passes this test the poem, entitled “Messina, 
1908,” will show: 


Lord, Thou hast crushed Thy tender ones, o’erthrown 
Thy strong, Thy fair; Thy man Thou hast unmanned, 

Thy elaborate works unwrought, Thy deeds undone, 
Thy lovely, sentient, human plan unplanned; 

Destroyer, we have cowered beneath Thine own 
Immediate, unintelligible hand. 


Lord, Thou hast hastened to retrieve, to heal, 

To feed, to bind, to clothe, to quench the brand, 
To prop the ruin, to bless and to anneal; 

Hast sped Thy ships by sea, Thy trains by land, 
Shed pity and tears; our shattered fingers feel 

Thy mediate and intelligible hand. 
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And the resignation that finds utterance in that beautiful poem, 
“To Any Poet,” is a last and final tribute to the Divine Will: 


Thou shalt intimately lie 

In the roots of flowers that thrust 

Upwards from thee to the sky, 
With no more distrust, 

When they blossom from thy dust. 


Nought will fear thee, humbled creature. 

There shall lie thy mortal burden 

Pressed into the heart of Nature, 
Songless in a garden, 

With a long embrace of pardon. 


Then the truth all creatures tell, 

And His will Whom thou entreatest, 

Shall absorb thee; there shall dwell 
Silence, the completest 

Of thy poems, last, and sweetest. 


When we come to consider the form of Mrs. Meynell’s poetry, 
what strikes us most is that such concentration of thought 
should find entirely adequate expression in comparatively 
simple forms. I do not for a moment mean to suggest that the 
framing of the verses could have been a simple matter. Very 
= the reverse! But, like all great works of art, the final 
ffect is one of completeness and simplicity. 

Mrs. Meynell does not base her claim for a hearing on her 
much speaking. She contents herself with a minimum of 
words; but they are the right words—the only words possible. 
Her unerring choice of words is seen most clearly in the cate- 
gories which are to be found in many of the poems. In 
“Christ in the Universe,” for example: 


Of His earth-visiting feet 
None knows the secret, cherished, perilous, 
The terrible, shamefast, frightened, whispered, sweet, 
Heart-shattering secret of His way with us. 


Examine each one of that sequence of attributes, and you will 
find that you have traveled far in the realm of the spirit 
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before you reach the verse’s close. That each one of those 
words should have been chosen for its inevitable rightness, 
and that there should be at the same time strict obedience to 
the laws of prosody seems almost a miracle. One feels that 
Mrs. Meynell would unhesitatingly sacrifice a:poem, however 
perfectly it represented her thought in substance, if it deviated 
in any way from the rules in its expression. 

There you have one example of what was meant by the 
description, “A Saint of Intellect.” To have deep and im- 
perative thought almost compelling utterance, and yet to 
stand rigidly on the order of its expression, or not express it at 
all, is an exercise in mortification on the intellectual plane, 
comparable in its degree to the austerity and detachment of a 
higher sanctity: 


Fiat justitia ruat celum! 


Indeed, may it not be said without exaggeration that there 
is a connection between these two austerities? The virtues 
implied in each case are patience and fidelity. Minds cast in 
Mrs. Meynell’s mold and trained in the school that nurtured 
her, are apt to have few flaws, they are all of one piece: 


Crush in my nature the ungenerous art 
Of the inferior; set me high— 


These virtues, practised in their degree upon the intellectual 
plane, are not likely to be unrepresented in the spheres more 
generally associated with sanctity. Like her own Shep- 
herdess: 


She holds her little thoughts in sight, 
Though gay they run and leap. 

She is so circumspect and right; 
She has her soul to keep. 

She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A shepherdess of sheep.? 


But the outraged Spirit of Quantity still pursues his elusive 
prey, who will escape him to the end. Does one claim a place 
for Mrs. Meynell amongst the greatest poets? This is a ques- 


2 The italics are my own, 
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tion which is sure to be asked. It is, perhaps, natural that it 
should be asked. “You have made great assertions,” says the 
World. “Your appreciation has been tantamount to saying 
that there is perfection of substance and perfection of form. 
Very well, then! Have the courage of your convictions and 
make the inevitable comparisons. With Shakespeare! With 
Milton!” 

That is the world all over! It is not content that one star 
should differ from another star in glory. It is more interested 
in magnitude and its categories. Bludgeon in hand, it de- 
mands a crucial numerical test. 

The answer is both “yes” and “no.” If the test of the great- 
est poetry lies in the extent to which it appeals to the heart 
and mind, then emphatically Mrs. Meynell may take her place 
amongst the greatest. But if there must be universality of 
appeal, as our Numerical Inquisitor would have it, then the 
answer must be in the negative. Intellectual appeal is never 
universal. A poet who stresses thought and curbs emotion 


can never be popular. 
There is a certain saying of Pope Pius X. which would 


serve as a superscription to all Mrs. Meynell’s work. Speak- 
ing to the students of the Scotch College in Rome, this vener- 
able and saintly Pontiff said: “Obey your collegiate rules; for 
in rules there is order—in order there is peace—and in peace 


there is God.” 








IRELAND—1922. 
BY SHANE LESLIE. 


Betwixt the hills of grief and death, 
She moves upon her thornclad road; 

For others peace and wealth, God saith, 
For her the rod, the Cross, the load. 


“Oh, Holy Mother, bloody dew 

Drips down your cheeks for us who sinned, 
Hear you not Mary calling you, 

And Heaven’s anguish in the wind?” 


Dark women touch your robe of gold 
And kiss the silver dust away; 

They keened by Calvary Hill of old, 
They watched through Crucifixion Day. 


“Oh, black-robed women, widowed ones! 
Who sit at every river ford; 

You wring the shrouds of brothers, sons, 
You washed the Body of the Lord!” 


The ghosts of all the starved and slain 
Rise from their graves about her head; 
Her martyrs, prophets in their pain, 
The phantoms of her lovers dead. 


“Oh, Ireland, thou art set with few 

To bear world’s woe like Sorrow’s star; 
Yet faintly Heaven weeps for you 

And Mary cries unseen afar!” 








THE FREEDOM OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
BY PATRICK J. WARD. 


IMONG the masses of the people of all countries 
there exists a common sympathy, more marked 
with the passage of time and the progress of 
civilization, which has reached the first period 
of maturity as the result of the recent world 

conflict. Everywhere the “people” have had a continuous 
struggle with the forces of ascendancy and reaction—a never- 
ending fight to progress. It is an instinct in mankind, from the 
savage in the wilds of Africa or the aborigine of Australia to the 
most cultured and enlightened arhongst civilized races, to 
struggle ever upward and onward according to their respective 
enlightenment. All have the same God, the same goal, and 
the same destiny. 

At present, when Ireland is taking her place on an ac- 
knowledged plane as a nation, it is most interesting to make a 
study of the comparative freedom of the Irish and English 
peoples now, and at various stages of their history. One is 
apt to forget that the English people have had their great 
fight for the right to live, and to be governed according to 
their own ideals and that, in many respects, the Irish people 
have been more successful in that fight than the English. 
It does not matter if they have been deluded into the belief 
that they are a thoroughly free people. That only makes their 
awakening more bitter, and the task to free themselves more 
formidable. False friends are more dangerous than open 
enemies. 

This strikes a chord of sympathy between the Irish and 
English democracies. The Irish have their faults, but one of 
their most redeeming characteristics is their willingness to 
forget, in a moment, the injuries of the past and to hold out the 
hand of sympathy and help to those less fortunate. Political 
spite is not an Irish weakness. Patriotism, based on the rotten 
foundations of racial hatred, is a sham and is utterly opposed 
to the fundamental principles of freedom and justice. True 
patriotism is built on good will and good fellowship, and if 
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the first sips from the cup of liberty are to make a people 
drunken with the lust for revenge, they are not fit for freedom, 
but slavery. 

To return to the consideration of the past and present 
state ef English democracy—the truth is they are not as free 
as they have been led to believe. They were taught to glory 
in Magna Charta, and in looking back to the thirteenth century 
their eyes became so strained that, for a period, they were 
incapable of seeing the awful maze of tyranny about them. 
Overshadowing their pride in free and representative institu- 
tiens, has hovered the grim ghoul of reaction and tyranny. 

The history of the English people may be broadly divided 
inte three periods. Im the first period, up to the thirteenth 
century, the monarchy was well-nigh absolute, and the people 
were, in fact, slaves. Up to the reign of Charles I., Parliament 
had about as much say in the government as the German 
Reichstag or the Russian Duma before the war. Then came 
a period of government by the king and his barons, when the 
condition of the people was unimproved, and, third, there was 
a gradual transfer of the government to the hands of the 
barons themselves and, later, to the merchant classes and 
landed gentry. This last period reaches to our own time, 
when the people are still looked upon as an incumbrance, 
dangerous at times, for whom it is necessary to pass occa- 
sional laws, either of conciliation or coercion. 

The vital consideration in judging the freedom of a peo- 
ple—the hallmark of a free constitution—is the voice of the 
people in all matters closely affecting their weal and interests, 
and the most vital consideration affecting those interests is 
their contribution to and control of the national purse and 
benefits accruing to them therefrom. It is the first axiom of a 
free constitution that “taxation without representation is 
tyranny,” and, taking this as a guide, the standard of govern- 
ment of the English people may be judged. 

The first manifestation of revolt in England against an 
unconstitutional tyrant was that of the “people” against King 
John. The “people” here, however, were only those who then 
counted—the barons and clergy. The outcome of this revolt 
was Magna Charta, which laid down what were in those days 
two great principles of political freedom, namely, that no levy 
should be made on the people without consent of the common 
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council, and that no one should be punished or imprisoned 
without fair trial. These were not by any means new prin- 
ciples, but it was the first time in England that any body of the 
people, even an utterly unrepresentative and privileged body, 
sought to enforce it on its rulers. In spite of this advance, the 
people gained practically no relief, as is evidenced by frequent 
outbreaks of rebellion against low wages, unfair conditions, 
and heavy taxes on the necessaries of life. 

In those days, England was an entirely agricultural coun- 
try, consequently, as far as the great mass of the people was 
concerned, the land question was the vital one. Other mat- 
ters, however, engaged the attention of the King and his nobles 
—the fight for power. What consideration might be expected 
for the mere people under such conditions? 

How did the land question stand? The tillers of the soil 
were little better than slaves or serfs, bought and sold with the 
land. At the outset, it is well to remember that the English 
are a feudal race, unlike the Irish, whose polity was the clan 
system. Two classes in serfdom had arisen equivalent to 
the farmer and his laborer. The farmer’s conditions were 
utterly bad, and his laborer’s worse. Couple this with starva- 
tion and plague, and one will hardly wonder at the frequent 
outbursts of lawlessness and violence. In 1381, John Bell, the 
“Mad Priest of Kent,” roused the people from their miserable 
lethargy, sounded the death knell of feudalism in England, 
and boldly proclaimed the “rights of man.” Wat Tyler led 
the peasants into revolt, but the rebellion was crushed, 
like many since, by false promises—never intended to be 
fulfilled. 

Turning from the people to those carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country, the first mention in English history of a 
“parliament” is when the King met his barons in the Mad 
Parliament of 1258. (In the light of more modern customs, 
perhaps, it does not seem to have been so mad after all.) It 
was not until 1265, however, that an assembly approaching a 
modern parliament was set up. This was Simon de Mont- 
fort’s parliament—a nominated assembly it is true, but a great 
step in the right direction, inasmuch as the principle of repre- 
sentative government was here first put into operation. Ed- 
ward I. developed this principle further in his “Model Parlia- 
ment” of King, Lords and Commons in 1295. From this, until 
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1628, the date of the Petition of Right, a continual struggle 
was going on between King and Parliament. The names of 
Pym, Hampden, Hollis, and Vane will ever be associated with 
the terrific battle against monarchical despotism. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was about the first legislation that pierced the 
cordon of privilege and reached the common man. Then 
came the Bill of Rights, in 1689, embodying and expanding the 
principles of Magna Charta and the Petition of Right. 

It is rather ironical, not to say tragic, that all through 
this development of the liberty of the subject, the subject in 
the person of the workingman counted nothing, and benefited 
nothing. All movements towards economic freedom failed 
signally in this respect. 

In 1695, a great, silent, but far-reaching revolution took 
place in the abolition of the censorship of the press. In these 
days, when the columns of the press are open to the most 
insignificant contributor, one can hardly realize what a rigor- 
ous censorship meant—to wit, a political control, such as 
existed in Russia before revolution and in Great Britain down 
to the end of the seventeenth century. This freedom, as one 
would expect, conduced to the spread of education to a limited 
extent. Other great changes were taking place. The agrarian 
pursuits of the people were gradually giving way before in- 
dustrial developments: the introduction of machinery and 
manufacturing processes. The whole nature and condition of 
the people was in transformation, but the same results accrued 
to the masses—poverty and over-taxation, while the grand old 
fight went on in high places as to who was to have the privilege 
of imposing the taxes upon them. 

From about the middle of the eighteenth century to the 
early part of the nineteenth, some five million acres of com- 
mon or enclosed land were transferred from the communities 
to private owners by Acts of Parliament. This wholesale rob- 
bery was dene under the cloak of agricultural “improvement,” 
the “improvement” being measured in the increased incomes 
of the landowners and land-grabbers, while the peasantry were 
reduced to abject poverty and starvation. It is doubtful if 
the down-trodden peasantry of Ireland suffered more. The 
same fight was going on in both England and Ireland: the 
fight of man for the right to till and gain a sustenance from 
the soil which the Almighty had placed at his disposal. The 
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overwhelming forces of greed and avarice were arrayed 
against him. As a result of his being driven from the land, 
out of which he could no longer gaim a subsistence, the peasant 
sought the towns, only to place his neck under the heel of 
industrial mammon. Denied the right of combination and 
self-preservation under law, the working people lay at the 
mercy of landlord and manufacturer. Misery and desolation 
found an outlet in riot and disorder, the smashing of ma- 
chinery and the burning of the farmers’ haystacks and build- 
ings. By this time, the Government realized that the best 
method of dealing with widespread outbreaks of this nature, 
was to concentrate public attention on alluring legislation, 
and this was done by proposals for parliamentary reform. 

At that period the electorate was in such a rotten con- 
dition that while places like Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Leeds were without franchise, “representatives,” or rather 
nominees of the landlord and capitalist, occupied seats repre- 
senting fields, clumps of trees, and derelict houses. To rem- 
edy this, the Reform Bill of 1831 was introduced. This has a 
special interest, because it is in connection with this reform 
that that time-honored assembly—the House of Lords—bared 
its teeth against democratic reform. The Bill was rejected 
once by the House of Commons and twice by the House of 
Lords in 1831. In 1832, it was again introduced and passed 
by the Commons, but this time the Lords passed it on the 
threat of the Government to urge the creation of a large num- 
ber of Whig peers. Even in this Bill the great mass of the 
people of the country, who were led to believe that they were 
to benefit directly by it, were totally excluded. 

About this time, after the Act of 1832 had failed to redress 
their grievances, a movement arose very similar in many 
respects to agitation then going on in Ireland, namely, the 
Chartist movement. The failure of trade unionism, after its 
first outburst of violent activity, reduced the working classes 
to despair. Agitation arose, and demand for redress was em- 
bodied in the People’s Charter, a second edition of Magna 
Charta, but much more practical. It is worth noting that in 
this movement, as in the Irish national struggle, two sections 
were operating—one, for constitutional reform, believing that 
remedial measures could be carried in the ordinary constitu- 
tional way, and a physical force party, convinced (and with 
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great reason) that the working classes had few if any friends 
against the legislators of St. Stephen’s. As often happens in 
such a fight, the physical force party soon hammered their 
brains out against a stone wall, leaving behind a dead, 
dying, and exhausted mass, prey once more to landlord 
and capitalist. 

Such was the trend of political development of the Eng- 
lish people from the earliest times down to what may be called 
the dawn of contemporary history. Little more than slaves, 
crushed by ascendancy, despite measures establishing great 
principles of liberty, the people had no part in their fruits. 
Ascendancy and the House of Lords are practically synony- 
mous terms, and from the record of the Lords down to the 
present time, or rather to the rise of the Liberal Party in 
1906, one can form an estimate of the extent of freedom the 
English people have enjoyed. 

From the date of the Reform Act down to the present day, 
there is hardly a single measure tending towards the amel- 
ioration of the people which has not been strenuously opposed, 
in most cases successfully, by the Lords. Any measure which 
proposed to give the English people, in the slightest degree, 
control of their own destinies was to the Lords anathema, and 
was either completely and effectually wrecked, or rendered 
absolutely useless as a measure of salvation to those for whom 
it was framed. In modern times, spasmodic efforts of liberal 
and progressive thought have made themselves felt, but to as- 
cendancy the faintest breath of liberalism was, and is, a 
symptom of disease to be eradicated as soon as possible. In 
spite of ascendancy, however, several measures of reform 
were made law. The two most important were Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill of 1867, the principal provisions of which were 
to extend the franchise to every rate-paying householder in 
towns, a reduction of the county franchise to a twelve pound 
valuation, and the creation of the “lodger” vote. The Re- 
form Act of 1884 extended the franchise to the agricultural 
laborer. 

This gradual extension of the franchise and the cumulative 
effects of reform could have but one result: to waken the 
people from their lethargy, lift them up from their miserable 
position, and make them feel that, after all, they were in- 
tended to fill some part in the destinies of their country. Thus 
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the nineteenth century may be considered the period of the 
awakening of the English democracy, and only then did the 
people of England begin to feel the chains of serfdom and 
feudalism slacken. 

It would take a volume to go into all the progressive 
measures which have been ruthlessly mutilated and rejected 
by the Lords. We but mention a few between the years 
1869-1874, 1880-1885, and 1892-1895, when a non-reactionary 
government was in the saddle. These were: The University 
Tests Bill, Life Peerage Bill, Ballot Bill, Compensation for Dis- 
turbance (Ireland), Land (Ireland), Arrears (Ireland), Fran- 
chise, Employers’ Liability, Parish Councils, Evicted Tenants, 
Local Government, Education, and Plural Voting Bills. Com- 
ing down to the period when the last desperate struggle at 
close quarters, between Liberal and Reactionary took place, 
beginning in 1906, when the first democratic government in 
England came into power, the following Bills were mutilated or 
rejected: Education, Plural Voting, Town Tenants, A Bill for 
the Provision of Meals for Poor Children in Schools, Evicted 
Tenants (Ireland), Scotch Small Landowners, Licensing Bills, 
and many others. 

Now we come to the year which marks the turn of the 
tide, the year 1909, and the incident, the rejection of Lloyd 
George’s revolutionary Budget, a rejection which was a gross 
violation of the principles of Magna Charta, the Petition of 
Right, and Bill of Rights. The champions of democracy, with 
unerring judgment, laid their cause before the people, crushed 
for centuries under the heel of despotism and oppression. 
The people, gulled by false promises and alluring and decep- 
tive legislation, suddenly found themselves in the position of 
judge, to pronounce the sentence which would sweep away for 
ever the evil power of the House of Lords. The Veto Act has 
put a curb upon ruthless interference with the causes of the 
people. Under this Act, the people settled their right of con- 
trol over taxation as laid down in the aforesaid Charters, 
the House of Commons to have the power to pass over the 
head of the Lords, a Bill twice presented by the Commons and 
twice rejected by the Upper Chamber, and returned for a third 
time to the Commons substantially as it left the latter. 

Now, turn to Ireland, and contemplate her position all 
these centuries. What part has she played in the great battle 
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of democratic progress? It is no exaggeration to say that the 
battle of English democratic liberty has been fought and won, 
literally, on the soil of Ireland, for the break in the “line” of 
Irish landlordism was a serious breach in the outer defences 
of ascendancy in England. Just as the destinies of the great 
nations of the world were molded on the fields of Belgium; 
just as Belgium bore the heat and the brunt of the battle and 
formed a turning point in the gigantic struggle, so it is Ire- 
land’s heroic struggle that today has placed in the hands of the 
English people the key to their own emancipation. Ireland 
has swept away for good the power for evil of the landlord, 
and, in doing so, placed the English farmer and artisan in a 
position to meet, engage, and overcome the army of Privilege 
and Capital. 

And what return has Ireland asked for all this? She 
sought no favor, but claimed justice and right. She claims 
her fair share in the fruits of emancipation. The English 
democracy, now that the veil of racial distrust and misunder- 
standing has been torn away, has recognized that claim. And 
what does the future hold in store for the democracies of the 
two countries? Out on the battlefields of France and Bel- 
gium, Irish Catholic and Irish Protestant, without class dis- 
tinction, were intrenched side by side with Englishmen of all 
creeds and classes, leavened with the flower of American 
democracy. Out of the cleansing fires of mutual suffering 
will arise true national unity, good fellowship, and an Empire 
of free self-governing and independent citizens, ruled accord- 
ing to their own aspirations and ideals. 

















GOD’S LOVER FORSAKES THE WORLD. 


BY CARYL COLEMAN. 





E fourteenth century in England was an age of 
disintegration and unrest, a period when the 
authority of both Church and State was ques- 
tioned—a questioning which brought into being 
the insurrections and riots that marked its closing 
years, and from which were born the predisposing causes that 
ultimately led to the great apostasy of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. It was a period of oppressive laws and 
ruinous taxation, of abuse of patronage and dispensation, of 
augmented traffic in clerical temporalities and greater toler- 
ation of pluralism; there was great poverty and suffering 
among the lower classes, and equally great luxury and ex- 
travagance among people of rank and wealth. 

The entire population seems to have been possessed with 
a restlessness that continuously clamored for greater justice. 
This disquietude was kept alive and intensified by the luke- 
warmness and negligence of many of the parochial clergy. To 
make matters worse, England was ravaged, in 1347, by the Black 
Death—a terrible pestilence which swept a considerable pro- 
portion of the inhabitants, especially the agrarian population, 
from off the land. This increased the moral laxity, leaving 
the entire country in so a ruinous state there was hardly a 
walk of life that did not need to be built anew. 

Nevertheless, the century was also a period of deep reli- 
gious thought, of vigorous awakening to greater spiritual ac- 
tivity. A more urgent thirst for Christian perfection possessed 
many souls, who accepted the penitential life as the way 
thereto. A number of men and women, impelled both by the 
calamitous condition of society and by the desire for God, 
drew themselves in true humility from the world, and became 
anchorets and anchoresses. 

Many of these students of their own souls, who made 
prayer and mortification the foundation stones of their lives, 
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and their will God’s will, reached great perfection. Cer- 
tain writings of these fourteenth century English mystics 
have survived the ravages of time and neglect, and escaped the 
ruthlessness and vandalism of the sixteenth century, only, 
however, to be lost to sight for years, if not forgotten. An ex- 
ception must be made of Walter Hilton’s Scale of Perfection 
(A. D. 1395). This profound work, one of the first books 
printed in England from movable type, luckily passed through 
a number of editions before the advent of Elizabeth’s drastic 
laws against publishing, circulating, or even possessing, a 
Catholic book. It was the only printed guide to the mystical 
life available to English-speaking Catholics, until the publica- 
tion, in the seventeenth century, of the venerable Augustine 
Baker’s Sancta Sophia. 

Within the last few years, certain scholars and anti- 
quarians have unearthed other writings of the mystics of the 
fourteenth century, and have published them, not for their 
religious value, but because of their importance in the 
development of the English language and literature. Cath- 
olics, however, will find in these publications, matters of 
greater moment than their material help in philological and 
literary research, for here we have marvelous expositions 
of the art in which God is all in all, and everything else is 
to be estimated only in relation to God—a logical answer to 
a natural need of the soul: the constant craving of the human 
heart for self-escape into something higher. St. Augustine’s 
familiar prayer, “O God, Thou has made us for Thyself and 
our heart is restless until it finds rest in Thee,” is echoed by 
one of these fourteenth century mystics: “Man’s soul is the 
taker of God only, anything less than God cannot fill it.” 

One and all, these authors held the way of spiritual per- 
fection to be, of necessity, always accompanied with a will 
gladly to accept all things, things displeasing as well as pleas- 
ing, together with a resolute determination to serve God out 
of pure love. “Going,” as one of them said, “out of our own 
nature and identifying ourselves with the beautiful which 
exists in thought, action, or person, not our own; seeking no 
personal advantage, loving all God loves, and setting no 
bounds to this love, recognizing that it is one of the properties 
of love to love what is loved by the person we love.” In other 
words, they hold, with St. Thomas, that “in love the whole 
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spiritual life of man consists,” and, with the Beloved Disciple, 
that “he that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love.” 

Their understanding of mysticism may be briefly stated as 
a love-illuminated quest of the soul to unite itself with the 
Ultimate Reality: as a method of life by which the human spirit 
comes to an intrinsic knowledge of Jesus, a knowledge not 
attained merely by such acts of virtue and worship as are of 
strict obligation for all Christians, but by dying to sensibil- 
ities, by focusing the powers of the soul upon self-conquest 
and self-surrender to the action of grace, doing all with purity 
and directness of intention, humility, and love—a love spring- 
ing from the intelligence, and directed always by Faith. 
The memory and the will play the most important part in the 
quest, and the understanding a minor one, a8 if it were neces- 
sary, first, to perceive by love before comprehending by intel- 
ligence. “The seeking is with the heart, the asking is with 
the heart, the knocking is with the heart, the opening is to the 
heart,” said St. Augustine. Hence, to these mystics the process 
was not analytical, but synthetical: aiming never to deal with 
anything outside of God, to live and move and have the soul 
well within the circle of His grace, the will in unison with His 
will, and stripped of the I and me and mine. Knowledge of 
the Divine Will was built on constant contemplation of Em- 
manuel, by earnest endeavor to lead one life with Him, by 
bathing the soul, through the Eucharistic Sacrament, in the 
Precious Blood, striving to immerse it in the Heart of the 
Crucified, so as to say, with St. Paul: “I live, now not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” 

Among these fourteenth century English author-mystics 
there was a lay-hermit, a man of singular merit and singleness 
of purpose, of preéminent talent and intense piety, one Richard 
Rolle, a Yorkshireman, born in the year 1300 at Thornton in 
the North Riding. He was, withal, a gifted and prolific writer 
both in prose and verse, seeking solely to bring knowledge of 
the spiritual life to the souls of his contemporaries. He en- 
tered Oxford when he was little more than a boy, and, in all 
likelihood, became a member of Merton College, which at that 
time was the college par excellence of the University. Scho- 
lastic philosophy and logic formed its chief study. 

Rolle, although he knew full well that these subjects 
taught truth, yet knew also they alone “did not reach that 
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truth wherein is the soul’s safety, without which whatever is 
is vain.” Therefore, from the first, he mistrusted merely 
intellectual teaching, and, above all, metaphysical and logical 
hair-splitting over questions of no vital importance. He 
never grew in sympathy with Oxford’s scholastic atmosphere, 
never took an interest at any time in its academic politics, 
none whatsoever in the daily disputes of his fellow-collegians 
over the definitions of Merton’s greatest scholar—Duns Scotus. 
On the contrary, this constant wrangling over questions he 
thought unimportant, disgusted him. In fact, the whole tone 
of the University shocked his childlike faith and intimate 
realization of the supernatural. So, after a while, seeing no 
way, amid the dry formalism and the disputation of the 
Schools and the low spirituality of the scholastic body, to attain 
his religious aspirations and ideals, he left Oxford without 
taking a degree. He evidently preferred being good to being 
learned, holding then, and ever after, “that virtue was para- 
mount to all else in life, and that an old wife is often more 
expert in God’s love and less attached to worldly pleasure, 
than many a great divine, whose study is often in vain, not 
knowing what such a love means, not feeling the sweetness of 
the eternal joy of God’s love, he studies that he may appear in 
the eyes of men glorious and so become known and may get 
rents and dignities; which is worthy to be held a fool and not 
a wise man.” 

When Rolle shook the dust of Oxford from off his feet, it 
is plain that his clean and humble heart detested the duplicity 
of intention, the pride of opinion, which permeated the Univer- 
sity, and that he fully grasped the true value of God’s love in 
contradistinction to that of learning or rank. Apparently, 
although a mere lad, only nineteen years of age, he knew full 
well that worldly success and the glories 


Of human greatness are but pleasing dreams 
And shadows soon decaying. 


Therefore, it is not surprising that almost immediately on 
reaching his home, he turned his thoughts to the higher life. 
In all sincerity of heart, he rejected the allurements of the 
world, closed his eyes to the enticing visions of youth, and was 
moved solely by the love of God to choose a life of prayer and 
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contemplation, in which he “believed that sweet and devout 
love melts the heart of God’s sweetness, so that the will of 
man is made one with the Will of God in wonderful friend- 
ship.” With Rolle, it was seemingly a return of love fer love. 
It sprung from a clear recognition of his dependence as a crea- 
ture upon his Creator and upon remembering, as Richard of 
St. Victor put it, “that Christ ministered to men by His death, 
in which He labored for them lest they should labor; and bore 
a temporal, lest they should suffer an eternal pain.” 

For some time after leaving Oxford, Rolle lived at home, 
in his father’s house, hesitating just what he should make 
of himself, continually yearning for the life of a hermit, 
feeling confident that it would best make his soul a fit dwelling 
place for God’s love. 

In the eyes of his family, he was wasting his time; they 
could not understand why he did not finish his collegiate 
studies, or at least settle down to some regular form of life. 
To become a hermit was the height of foolishness to them, and 
quite out of the question. So great became their opposition, 
that at last it drove him from home and forced him to take ref- 
uge with nearby and sympathetic neighbors, who gladly gave 
him shelter and food—two of the younger members of the fam- 
ily had been classmates with him at Oxford. The head of the 
family, the father, Sir Richard Dalton, and also his wife, 
were kind to this very young and comely seeker after a 
vocation. They greatly valued his knowledge of things spir- 
itual. Indeed, they induced their parish priest to call upon 
him to preach to the people from the parish pulpit. And, 
later, because of his prudence and understanding of the inner 
life, he became, layman as he was, the spiritual director of a 
number who aimed at the high life of the soul, in particular 
one Margaret Kirby, a recluse, for whom he wrote a tract on 
the spiritual life: The Form of Perfect Living+ 

The days of Rolle’s uncertainty and doubt as to his true 
vocation was not time lost, as he made great progress in spir- 
itual perfection and self-knowledge; nevertheless, it was a 
period of unrest and perplexity, of bitter strife with tempta- 
tions; a wandering here and there, to all appearance without 


1 This has been preserved to us in séveral manuscripts, and ‘was fitst printed 
im 1895 by Professor Horstman in his “Library of Early Euglish Writers” and, 
recently (1920), has been most beautifully rendered into modern English by Geraldine 
E. Hodgson and published by Thomas Baker of Londen. 
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stability of purpose, finding nowhere rest for either soul or 
body. His uncertain way of life called forth much adverse 
criticism, and even more so his teaching, which struck at the 
very root of the so-called wisdom of the worldly wise. His 
fellow-laymen looked upon him as a fool; the clergy ques- 
tioned his authority to instruct others in matters spiritual; 
while scholars of all degrees “ridiculed his authorship and 
scorned his inadequacy in things dialectic.” Yet, in spite of 
his perplexity of soul, in spite of disquietude from within and 
carping from without, he persevered in his quest for a fuller 
knowledge of God’s will, feeling it to be of little profit to have 
been born and redeemed, unless the soul was illumined by the 
Holy Spirit on its journey to the object of its creation. To 
Rolle the opinion of men mattered not; he knew that many 
despised him, and he admitted freely, in his humility, that 
they were right, for he knew his own deficiencies better than 
they did. So, undisturbed, he pursued his own way, abiding 
his time, ceasing not, he tells us, “from those things that were 
profitable to my soul; truly, I used more prayer, and ever 
found God favorably—and in process of time great profit in 
spiritual joy was given me.” 

Some three years after leaving Oxford he settled down to 
a hermit life at Hampole, near Doncaster, in Yorkshire, in the 
neighborhood of a Cistercian Nunnery, where he remained for 
twenty-nine years, until his death on the twenty-ninth of Sep- 
tember, 1349. In all probability, he laid down his life while 
ministering to the victims of the Black Death, a service which 
he had commended and called “the precious ointment with 
which a hallowed soul is best anointed and made fair with 
God's love.” 

In the eyes of Richard Rolle, as in those of St. Peter 
Damian, no life compared with that of a hermit, which was 
“so straight, so sure, so unimpeded, so free from occasions of 
sin, and in which could be cultivated the greater number of 
virtues by which God may be pleased.” Even in his Oxford 
days, knowing that reason alone could not fathom the nature 
of Ged or bring man to salvation, the whole tenor of his 
thoughts was towards a life of mortification and prayer, love 
and meditation, an opening of the soul to the action of grace. 
Later, when he returned home, he became convinced that the 
most direct way to companionship with God was that of a 
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hermit: a life given, day and night, to contemplation and 
- penance, making the soul fallow ground for the grace of the 
love of Christ. 

The first and final steps he took in casting away all 
things that kept him from the eremitical life, in making the 
whole world an exile and the will of God the sole object of his 
activity, he fully describes in his works: The Fire of Love and 
The Mending of Life.* 

Because of the extreme sanctity of Rolle’s life many re- 
garded him asa saint. The Cistercian nuns, his neighbors, who 
witnessed his life and greatly profited by his spiritual direc- 
tion, compiled after his death an office for the Feast of St. 
Richard, Hermit, anticipating that he would be canonized. 

Nothing selfish or willful actuated Rolle in becoming a 
hermit. He aimed not only at attaining the higher life of the 
soul individually, but also at leading others to the same Chris- 
tian perfection, both in and out of the cloister, by example, by 
writing books upon the ascetic life, by composing songs for 
popular use on the Passion and Love of Jesus. In all of this, 
he was more than successful; his example was followed, his 
writings were read far and near, and his songs were sung all 
over England, and he became of great moment in the spiritual 
life of his contemporaries. And now, five hundred years after 
his death, his writings bid fair to be once more a power for 
good, because this mystic was never vague or unintelligible, 
but simple ana direct, the very embodiment of ascetical com- 
mon sense. 

Rolle’s earliest venture in authorship, outside of his 
lengthy epistle to his beloved friend, the recluse, Margaret 
Kirby, and his no less interesting letter to a Benedictine nun, 
I slepe and my hert wakes, was a twofold rendition of the 
Book of Psalms into the vernacular, one in verse and the other 
in prose. Shortly after, he gave to the English-speaking world, 
translations from the Latin works of St. Bonaventure, a writer 
who materially influenced his way of life and whose teaching 
in the way of spiritual perfection, he closely followed. About 
the same time, he translated the Benjamin Minor of the Scotch 
mystic, Richard of St. Victor; and, later, extracts from the 
writings of Peter of Blois, the friend of Henry II., wrongly 
credited by many with having coined the word, transub- 

2 Both of these books were published in 1914 by Methuen & Co., London. 
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stantiation. After this, he composed and published in quick 
succession, many original treatises, moral tracts, devotions, 
letters, epigrams, and poetry, both lyrical and didactic. His 
versatility and industry was remarkable; he wrote equally well 
in prose or verse, in Latin or English; and all of his writings 
are marked by practical sense, and originality of thought. 
His Latin is often incorrect, that is, not classical, yet it was 
essentially the Latin of his time, and easily understood; while 
his English prose, which frequently becomes rhythmical, is 
wonderfully beautiful. Rolle’s shorter poems are ejaculatory 
and very irregular. Even his longer poems exhibit the same 
characteristics, and in both he used a great variety of forms: 
rhyming couplets, six or eight line stanzas, alliterative verse. 
His hymn, beginning “My trewest tresowre,” has been very 
much praised by modern critics. One of them goes so far as 
to say, “the melody of these lines has never been surpassed,” 
and Professor Saintsbury calls the attention of his readers to 
the fact that the uncommon rhythm of this poem apparently 
has influenced the modern poet, Swinburne. 

The late Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, among his many 
activities, found time to study the works of Richard Rolle. 
He was one who, like Rolle, “looked forward rather to the / 
night when no man works, but when he can enjoy what he has 
learned during the day.” Monsignor Benson was particularly 
interested in Rolle’s poems and hymns, and published num- 
bers of them in his little book, The Love of Jesus. He modern- 
ized them somewhat, it is true. “The utmost,” he says, “that 
I have done to them, even in extreme instances (which are 
few), is to melt down the old coin and re-issue it in a more 
current mold.” This he did only because he did not wish “to 
let these treasures rust, unknown except to a few scholars.” 

In all of Rolle’s writings in the vernacular there are many 
French and Latin words, yet in construction and syntax, in 
thought and method, in common sense and practicality, they 
are emphatically English, and very original; nevertheless, he 
would seem to have been largely influenced by the mystical 
writings published at the same period in the Netherlands. So 
strong is the similarity, that whole pages may be found in his 
works that might have been written by Blessed John of 
Ruysbroeck. This, however, is not strange, as their aim was 
the same, as well as their method of life—a “total abandon- 
VOL. Cxvi, 12 
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ment of all self-will and all that touches self,” and both were 
earnest students of St. Bonaventure, holding in common with 
the Seraphic Doctor, that true spiritual life is a ladder of love 
by which the soul climbs to the goal of its being: the first 
rung is good will and the first step is prayer. 

Rolle’s writings show very clearly the growth and un- 
folding of his soul and its spiritual development, making 
plain that he perceived from the first the pivotal truths of the 
way of holiness: “That every free human act is right and 
meritorious only when it agrees with the Divine Will and is 
set in God’s love; and that the measure of the soul’s love of 
God is in proportion as it forgets itself, mortifies and sacri- 
fices itself for God, and earnestly yearns and strives for that 
mystical passion which interweaves divine and human nature.” 
It is plain to be seen that he brought to his chosen vocation a 
proper foundation upon which to build the hermit life: an 
unquestioning piety and deep humility, in union with an inti- 
mate self-knowledge, a clear understanding of his own imper- 
fections, a complete disfranchisement from personality, from 
things of the senses, from every thought and affection which 
was not turned toward God. Apparently, he was able to place 
his soul in the hands of God, making the words of David his 
words: “O Lord, unto Thee have I fled! Teach me to do Thy 
will for Thou art God. Thy good Spirit shall lead me into the 
right land. Make me to know the way wherein I should walk, 
for to Thee have I lifted up my soul.” 

These pages are written in the hope that they may induce 
many to acquaint themselves with the writings of Richard 
Rolle—“God’s Lover”—a man who in every way lived up to 
his own definition: “Wherefore whosoever thou mayest be 
that hopest, that lovest Christ, to this take heed; for if thou 
yet behold earthly things with delight, and also find thy 
soul too proud to suffer wrong, thou showest forsooth that 
thou art not God’s true lover. A true lover neither dresses 
his eyes to the world nor dreads (fears) to suffer all that 
seems heavy or hard to the body for God; and whatsoever 
happens to him, yet he is not let (hindered) from thought of 
Jesus, his Beloved.” 

Living, as so many of us do, in a non-believing com- 
munity, often at a distance from the traditionary customs and 
manners of Christian Catholic life, who can doubt our need 
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to read the biographies of the saints, their letters and writ- 
ings; to make ourselves more conversant with such authors 
as Richard Rolle? Thus may the fear of the Lord—the begin- 
ning of Wisdom—enter our hearts, a fuller sense of the beau- 
tiful and just be continually nourished in our minds, a more 
intimate knowledge of the spiritual life of the Church become 
ours, that we, too, may be found true lovers of God and doers 
of His Holy Will. 





HOW SHALL I GO? 
BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH. 


How shall I go? 

In the whirling snow, 

Or the summer rain— 

On the road I may not know? 

Shall I go in pain, 

Or in trance so deep, 

That I cannot tell if the way be steep? 
Shall I go on the wind— 

Its wings spread wide— 

In the clamoring tempest, 

Through cries as of errant souls that sinned? 
Or on the slow deep tide 

Of an ebbing sea, 

Rich with the drift of memory? 


Shall I know when I give my breath 

To the ether of planet and sun? 

Shall I know when the fight is won?— 

Thou wilt not answer, O Death! 

But every hour I mark 

That thy soundless call is clearer; 

And thy strange wide eyes in the dark 
Come nearer and nearer. 

And in my heart I say: 

Are these the eyes of One Who was sacrificed? 
Do I meet at last, in this undreamed-of way, 
The eyes of Christ? 











THE LETTERS OF TOM MOORE’S NOBLE POET. 
BY JOSEPH J. REILLY, PH.D. 


SOME, d—n it, Tom, don’t be poetical.” This was 
not the impatient protest of some modern-day 
efficiency engineer, to whom every factor in life 
is more important than the human one, nor of 
i that professor of mathematics who, on reading 
“Half a league, half a league, half a league onward,” cried 
impatiently: “Why didn’t this dolt Tennyson say ‘a league 
and a half’ in the first place, and be done with it?” Quite the 
contrary. It was the protest of a poet whose generation ac- 
corded him a place next to Shakespeare in the golden pag- 
eant of English poets. To Italy and Lord Byron, Tom 
Moore had journeyed for a holiday, and from a point of van- 
tage at Ravenna the two stood gazing at the sunset, Moore 
voicing his admiration in such rhapsodic terms as to evoke 
an outburst from his friend, “the noble poet.” 

Few poets who died in their thirties were as prolific as 
Byron, and yet he confessed that reading poetry bored him. 
Small wonder. Much of it seemed to lack inspiration, to owe 
more to pompous complacency than to that fine frenzy which 
lies at the heart of the truest poetry in every language. The 
best of his own work was white hot with sincerity, and yet it 
was in sincerity often at war with itself, reflecting, as it did, 
his passionate and contradictory moods. | 

Unfortunate in his heritage, Byron was no less unfortu- 
nate in his bringing up. Under the misguidance of a mother 
who was erratic and violent of temper, he never learned self- 
control, and whatever restraint he managed to exercise at 
Harrow, he forgot at Cambridge. His exits and entrances, 
irregular and often approaching the scandalous, his escapades 
with roistering companions, and his assumption of a reckless 
disregard of convention, all conspired to make him notorious 
when scarcely out of his teens. 

Life at Newstead Abbey, the family seat, and his mother’s 
unreasonableness, sent him away from England at twenty- 
one. But he did not set out upon his two-year journey across 
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the Continent and into the Near East until he had winged a 
Parthian shot at the foremost literary men of the day. His 
poetic lucubrations at Cambridge had found their way into 
print in 1807 as Hours of Idleness, only to come in for crit- 
icism which Byron considered unjust. In an outburst of hurt 
dignity, he struck at real and fancied foes in English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, laying about him as lustily as Allan-a- 
Dale with his quarter-staff. It doubtless tickled his vanity, 
at nineteen, to feel that he had made the literati of his day 
squirm under his bludgeoning, though to some of them, like 
Walter Scott, he was later to express regret and apologies. 

On his return to England, he mingled in London society 
as became a Lord and a poet who thought well of himself. 
He was taken at his own evaluation, socially, and duly petted, 
sought after, and spoiled. He capitalized his travels in 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage, and in his own celebrated 
phrase, awoke one morning to find himself famous. London 
was at his feet, and when the intoxication of that brilliant 
hour was passed, and later years had left him only the bitter 
memories of Mrs. Grundy’s slanders, he must have smiled 
cynically at the remembrance of the incense which London 
society had heaped high upon his altar. 

He seized this golden moment to write poetical romances, 
and with the “Giaour,” “The Bride of Abydos,” “Lara,” and the 
“Corsair,” he made his fame secure during the following three 
years. In the handsome, dark, and dare-devilish heroes of 
these poems, the public beheld Byron himself, whose beauti- 
fully molded features, curling hair, and brilliant eyes lent a 
romantic interest to that naughtiness which Rumor attributed 
to him. No doubt, he thought of himself as sailing wine- 
colored seas, wreaking vengeance upon his foes, redressing 
wrongs, and finding in the bright glances of some alluring 
woman the power to make a hell or a heaven of his days. 
But the Byron whose proud bark sailed romantic seas, passion 
in his heart and a scimitar at his thigh, was never cursed with 
that lameness which the real Byron strove heroically to con- 
ceal, and which reacted disastrously upon his vitriolic temper. 

It was during the days of his early and amazing successes 
that Byron determined to marry. Whether he were the type 
to be happy in marital bonds, is a question for psychologists | 
to decide, but certain it is that his method of selecting a wife 
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was only too ironic an earnest of the unhappy outcome of 
the Great Adventure. With startling flippancy, he wrote a 
proposal to a young woman for whom he had no particular 
affection, and upon receiving a refusal, mockingly dashed off 
another proposal, on the spur of the moment, this time to a 
Miss Milbanke. His companion (probably the poet Moore), 
on hearing it read aloud, observed: “Well, really, this is a 
very pretty letter. It is a pity it should not go.” “Then go it 
shall,” said the noble Lord. And go it did. Byron was ac- 
cepted, was married in January, 1815,°and at first appeared 
happy in what must have later seemed a fool’s paradise. 
Scarcely a year had passed before society was amazed to 
learn of the separation of the Byrons, and though each main- 
tained silence as to its cause, scandal made itself busy with 
Byron’s name, going to such outrageous lengths as to drive 
him frantic with disgust and rage. He wrote to Moore in 
February, 1816: “I am at war ‘with all the world and his 
wife;’ or rather, ‘all the world and my wife’ are at war with 
me, and have not yet crushed me—whatever they may do. I 
don’t know that in the course of a hairbreadth existence I was 
ever, at home or abroad, in a situation so completely uproot- 
ing of present pleasure, or rational hope in the future, as this 
same.” A few months later, he left England, never to return. 

The eight years which remained to him of life, Byron 
passed for the most part in Italy. He wrote numerous letters 
typically Byronic, indicative of the mood of the moment, 
now bitter, now buoyant, now schoolboyishly frank, as well 
as those poems which have made him immortal. Partly from 
pique, partly from passion, partly from a savage desire to 
give the English Mrs. Grundy real food for scandal, the 
“noble poet” plunged into excesses which grieved his ad- 
mirers and later caused him to write to his friend, Bankes, in 
self-disgust: “It is- now seven years since you and I met; 
which time you have employed better for others and more 
honorably for yourself than I have done.” And again: “As 
to libertinism, I have sickened myself of that as was natural 
in the way I went on.” 

Utter weariness oppressed him at times, and a longing for 
peace such as his passionate spirit was never to attain. In 
such a mood, he visited the cemetery at Ferrara, and recalled, 
in a letter to Murray, some of the epitaphs which haunted 
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his memory: “For instance, ‘Lucrezia Pinci, implora eterna 
quieta. Can anything be more full of pathos? Those few 
words say all that can be said, or ought; the dead had had 
enough of life: all they wanted was rest, and that they im- 
plore! There is all the helplessness, and humble hope, and 
deathlike prayer, that can arise from the grave—‘implora 


so 


pace. 
Periods of hectic industry followed periods of enervating 


inaction. At times, his spirits were feverishly high, and, 
again, so low that he complained in a letter to Moore, in 1821: 
“I feel, as your poor friend, Curran, said, before he died, ‘a 
mountain of lead upon my heart,’ which I believe to be con- 
stitutional, that nothing will remove it but the same remedy.” 
Meanwhile, his poetical works, brought out in England by 
Murray, were seized upon by the public less out of regard for 
their merits than from the expectation of discovering in them 
new food for scandal. Don Juan aroused a mingled storm 
of applause and execration; Marino Falieri, produced at 
Drury Lane, in 1821, was promptly damned; Cain, published 
in the autumn of the same year, was heralded with extravagant 
praise in some quarters and fervent condemnation in others. 
It was probably true, as Byron asserted in one of his letters, 
that he had not the patience to revise a poem, but must make 
a bull’s-eye at the first fire, if at all. But his lack of interest 
in his work, when completed, was a mere pretense. “I do not 
care a lump of sugar for my poetry,” he protests, but a mo- 
ment after, enraged at a misprint, he fumes to his publisher: 
“*You have looked at it’ to much purpose, to allow so stupid 
a blunder to stand; it is not ‘courage,’ but ‘carnage,’ and if 
you don’t want me to cut my throat, see it altered.” 

Byron writhed under what he regarded as unfair crit- 
icism, although he affected a scornful indifference of English 
opinion. In an outburst to Murray, he cries: “I am sure my 
bones would not rest in an English grave, or my clay mix with 
the earth of that country. I believe the thought would drive 
me mad on my deathbed, could I suppose that any of my 
friends would be base enough to convey my carcass back to 
your soil. I would not even feed your worms, if I could help 
it.” 

Such deep rooted bitterness would have corroded his heart 
but for Allegra. Dark-haired, blue-eyed, the child of Byron’s 
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liaison with Shelley’s weak but passionate sister-in-law, 
Allegra was her father’s child in temper as in features, and 
more than any other living creature, she evoked his purest 
and tenderest feelings. Her name occurs frequently in his 
correspondence, for her future gave him deep concern. Once 
he dreamed of becoming a South American planter, and of 
taking her with him amid “new faces, other minds.” He 
thinks seriously of her education, which is to be continental, 
he says, not English, since thus her future will be free of many 
difficulties, and, besides, “it is my wish that she should be a 
Roman Catholic, which I look upon as the best religion, as it 
is assuredly the oldest of the various branches of Christianity.” 
A year later, he assures Moore: “I am no enemy to religion, 
but the contrary. As a proof, I am educating my natural 
daughter a strict Catholic in a convent of Romagna; for I 
think people can never have enough of religion, if they are to 
have any. I incline,” he adds, “myself, very much to the 
Catholic doctrines.” 

His high hopes of Allegra were dashed, however, for her 
eager, buoyant life, poor child, ended in 1822. In dull misery, 
he writes Shelley: “The blow was stunning and unexpected 
. . . but I have borne up against it as I best can. . . . I sup- 
pose that Time will do his usual work—Death has done his.” 
A few weeks later, he writes Murray, designating, in pathetic 
detail, the precise place in Harrow Church where he wishes 
the child interred, and the inscription which her tablet is to 
bear. 

One of the most interesting phases of his life in Italy was 
his connection with Shelley, the irregularities of whose opin- 
ions and of Byron’s life did not tend to solidify their friend- 
ship. Shelley considered Byron conceited, shook his head 
over the noble Lord’s libertinism, and regretted, an it please 
you, that he was unable to “eradicate from Byron’s great mind 
the delusions of Christianity.” After Shelley’s tragic death, 
in Byron’s sailboat, the ill-starred Don Juan, Byron wrote 
Moore, August 27, 1822: “We have been bringing the bodies 
of Shelley and Williams on the seashore, to render them fit 
for removal and regular interment. You can have no idea 
what an extraordinary effect such a funeral pile has, on a 
desolate shore, with mountains in the background and the 
sea before, and the singular appearance the salt and frank- 
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incense gave to the flame. All of Shelley was consumed, ex- 
cept his heart, which would ‘not take the flame, and is now 
preserved in spirits of wine.” 

This gruesome ceremony affected him profoundly. In- 
deed, in him, as in Keats, the very thought that youth and 
beauty should become the prey of death, inspired feelings of 
revolt. In a letter to Murray, he complains of being “out of 
sorts, out of nerves,” lonely and unhappy. Occasionally, he 
adds, “I revisit the Campo Santo, and my old friend, the Sex- 
ton, has two—but one the prettiest daughter imaginable; and 
I amuse myself with contrasting her beautiful and innocent 
face of fifteen with the skulls with which he has peopled sev- 
eral cells, and particularly with that of one skull dated 1776, 
which was once covered (the tradition goes) by the most 
lovely features of Bologna—noble and rich. When I look at 
these, and at this girl—when I think of what they were, and 
what she must be—why, then, my dear Murray, I won’t shock 
you by saying what I think. It is little matter what becomes 
of us ‘bearded men,’ but I don’t like the notion of a beautiful 
woman’s lasting less than a beautiful tree—than her own pic- 
ture—her own shadow, which won’t change so to the Sun as 
her face to the mirror. I must leave off, for my head aches 
consumedly: I have never been quite well since the night of 
the representation of Alfieri’s Mirra a fortnight ago.” 

This reference to Alfieri’s Mirra is significant. It had, 
indeed, stirred Byron to the depths, and sent him from the 
theatre weeping convulsively, a betrayal of an emotionalism 
to which he fell victim more than once. On meeting his boy- 
hood friend, Lord Clare, in 1821, after a separation since Har- 
row, an inexplicable feeling thrilled him and set his heart to 
beating strangely. On another occasion, an unexpected 
rencontre with his friend, Hobhouse, evoked such violent emo- 
tion, that Byron was forced to sit down in tears. On taking 
leave of some friends just before his embarkation for Greece, 
he said: “Here we are all now together; but when and 
where shall we meet again? I have a sort of boding that we 
see each other for the last time, as something tells me I shall 
never again return from Greece,” whereupon he leaned his 
head upon the sofa and wept hysterically. 

Despite these premonitions, Byron threw himself into the 
cause of Greek independence with passionate ardor. Yet he 
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made no pretenses of being a democrat. Rather, he was more 
than a casual snob, careful to insist that he was for the peo- 
ple, not of them. But for the people he was, and the cause 
of freedom, wherever at stake, never found him indifferent. 
On first taking his seat in the House of Lords, he was an open 
advocate of Catholic emancipation, and both in England and 
on the Continent, unfailingly espoused the liberal side of 
politics. His prophecy, uttered nearly a century ago, is strik- 
ing when considered in the aftermath of the recent World 
War: “The King-times are fast finishing,” he wrote. “There 
will be blood shed like water, and tears like mist; but the 
people will conquer in the end. I shall not live to see it, but 
I foresee it.” Again: “Give me a republic. Look at the his- 
tory of the world—Rome, Greece, Venice, Holland, France, 
America, our too short commonwealth—and compare it with 
what they did under masters.” 

In making the quarrel of Greece his own, Byron gave lib- 
erally from his private purse to the almost bankrupt cause, 
refusing, with his unfailing sense in financial matters, to allow 
these sums to be squandered, or to pledge more, until the jeal- 
ous squabbles among the Greek leaders should cease. The 
moral effect of his active advocacy was enormous, and the 
eyes of that world, whose interest had been compelled by his 
poetry, as well as by his feverish career, were drawn to the 
spectacle of a liberty-loving people, with noble traditions, 
struggling to be free from an oppressive power. 

Byron worked unflaggingly in Greece, and with a gen- 
erous imprudence which brought on a violent fever. He 
wrote Murray, February 25, 1824: “On Sunday, I had a 
strong and sudden convulsive attack which left me speech- 
less, though not motionless—for some strong men could not 
hold me; but whether it was epilepsy, catalepsy, cachexy, or 
apoplexy, or what other ‘exy’ or ‘epsy,’ the doctors have not 
decided; or whether it was spasmodic or nervous, etc.; but it 
was very unpleasant, and nearly carried me off, and all that. 
On Monday, they put leaches to my temples, but the blood 
could not be stopped till eleven last night, and neither styptic 
nor caustic would cauterize the orifice till after a hundred at- 
tempts.” For a time, the struggle back to health gave fair 
promise, but by April the debility he had tried desperately to 
shake off, left him prostrated with rheumatic fever. Raving, 
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he called for his sister, Mrs. Leigh, and his child, Ada, whom 
he had not seen for years. “For the rest,” he said, “I am con- 
tent to die,” and on the nineteenth of April, 1824, the curtain 
was rung down on the drama of that brief but passionate 
career. 

Like every man who finds his own soul a mirror of life, 
Byron was aware of his weaknesses. Behind his false pride, 
his headstrong ways, his inclination to pose, the unhappy ten- 
dencies which were his heritage, the real Byron now and then 
appears in his letters, his haughty head bowed, mea culpa 
upon his lips. In such a mood, he wrote Murray, in 1817: 
“TI have had a devilish deal of wear and tear of mind and body 
in my time (he was only twenty-nine), besides having pub- 
lished too often and much already. God grant me such judg- 
ment to do what may be most fitting in that and everything 
else, for I doubt my own exceedingly.” About four years 
later, an echo of that plea strangely reached him under touch- 
ing circumstances. An Englishman, John Shepard, on look- 
ing through the papers of his dead wife, discovered a prayer 
which she had composed for Byron’s conversion, and which 
he forwarded to the poet with a tactful note of explanation. 
If Mr. Shepard felt any doubts as to the reception which his 
letter would receive, they were dispelled by Byron’s reply, 
written with a manliness and a delicacy which did him honor: 
“I can assure you that all the fame which ever cheated hu- 
manity into high notions of its own importance, would never 
weigh in my mind against the pure and pious interest which a 
virtuous being may be pleased to take in my welfare. In this 
point of view, I would not exchange the prayer of the deceased 
in my behalf for the united glory of Homer, Cesar, and 
Napoleon, could such be accumulated upon a living head. Do 
me at least the justice to suppose that video meliora proboque, 
however, the ‘deteriora sequor’ may have been applied to my 
conduct.” Surely, the world owes him that justice, and more. 
For noble impulses endured through sinister days, and the 
passionate lad (he was scarcely more than that) who died a 
martyr in the cause of Freedom, had never been either coward 
or pharisee. And then, as now, that was much. 

Our generation is more prone to yield him justice than his 
own. And small wonder. For that Byron whom they could 
not know, is revealed to us in numberless letters, not always 
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as “the noble poet” who is filled with social bravado, but as a 
man of common clay, in his moments of self-abasement, who 
may loiter in the valley, but who lifts his eyes to the distant 
and starry spaces. Perhaps, for that, who knows, it was given 
him to die nobly. Perhaps, for that, too (who shall deny it?), 
he was vouchsafed, after life’s fitful fever, the eterna quieta 
which he craved. 





THE VALLEY. 
BY ELEANOR THERESE DOWNING. 


Time was I stood upon a mountain peak 

And raised my face to God, and cried aloud: 

“Lo! I have scorned and fled the vulgar crowd 
And the vain dwellings that the foolish seek, 
That so my feet might scale Thy mystic height, 

And far removéd from the human herd, 

My soul might glean the beauty of Thy word, 
And might hold commune with the Unmade Light.” 


And from the cloud there came a Voice that spake— 
“Know, child, I call unto my holy hill 
And to my service only those I will. 
Turn back thy feet; these lofty heights forsake, 
That, turning bondsman to thy brethren, 
When thou shalt serve the least as less than he 
And love the lowliest for love of Me, 
I may recall thee to My face again.” 



















And I who serve in threadbare humbleness, 
The servant of God’s servants, who have trod 
The valley of the little things of God, 

Learning, in love, God’s loving, scarce can guess 

What newer blessedness my soul shall meet 
Before the unveiled splendor of His face— 
So sweet it is, beneath His holy place, 

To serve Him in the dust about His feet. 









MRS. EDDY, A CREATIVE INTELLECT. 
BY JAMES MARTIN. 


fon oor JHERE is a general opinion that Mrs. Eddy’s 
a Dy famous work, Science and Health, is obscure in 
=) style, heavily weighted with the terminology of 
| metaphysics, and that, in consequence, it makes 
vA, dull and dreary reading. There are those who 
bee tried diligently to go through it, but declare that they 
“can make neither head nor tail of it.” Mrs. Eddy herself has 
stated that her masterpiece is equally intelligible whether read 
backwards or forwards. That statement has been misinter- 
preted by the impatient and the irreverent. “Just so,” they 
say, “equally intelligible; equally unintelligible.” But, as a 
matter of fact, Science and Health is not altogether obscure. 
Considering the ideas that were in Mrs. Eddy’s mind, it must 
be conceded that she has made them about as plain as such 
ideas can be made. 

True, she does treat of philosophy and metaphysics. And, 
ordinarily, readers do not take kindly to these subjects. But 
Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy and metaphysics are not of the or- 
dinary sort. Her understanding of philosophical concepts and 
her usage of philosophical words are “new, novel, and ne- 
oteric” (to quote a recent “blurb”). Under her pen, even the 
oldest and most hackneyed terms assume a new meaning. 
Non-philosophical words, too, she invests with an altogether 
new significance. This feature of her style alone should be 
sufficient to prevent tedium in the mind of the alert reader. 
There is a certain intellectual satisfaction in working out new 
meanings of old words. 

Before coming to a consideration of the book itself, let us 
give an example or two from the miscellaneous writings of 
the mother of Christian Science. We begin with words that 
have an ethical rather than a metaphysical application. Mrs. 
Eddy, on one occasion, was compelled to refer to one of her 
former disciples as “an adulteress.” The lady in question, 
having been educated along the old lines and knowing only 
the dictionary meaning of the word, was so indignant that she 
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threatened a lawsuit. But Mrs. Eddy explained that an 
“adulteress” is “one who adulterates the truth.” Another 
woman, formerly a friend, but later a rival, was accused by 
Mrs. Eddy of “immorality.” The woman became fairly fran- 
tic, but on this occasion, as before, the more unpleasant con- 
sequences were averted. “Immorality” was defined to mean 
“unfaithfulness to Christian Science.” Evidently, it requires 
not only a deep mind, but a very agile one to follow Mrs. 
Eddy’s thought, which is both profound and swift. But 
when once we have learned to know her method, we are re- 
warded with a mental exhilaration that can hardly be obtained 
from any other writings than hers. Words, especially nouns, 
become threadbare from being always used in the same sense. 
Hence, the dead monotony of most literature. But how re- 
freshing it is to pick up a book in which one never knows, 
from page to page, what may be the next meaning of an old 
familiar word. The idea of constantly changing the meanings 
of familiar terms is new to literature. Mrs. Eddy may honestly 
claim to have discovered it. This is one reason why we refer 
to hers as a “creative” intellect. 

Let us take another example. The word “soul” has been 
used in a stereotyped way by all Christians of various denom- 
inations. They may differ in their understanding as to the 
salvation of the soul, but they agree on the meaning of “soul.” 
It is the animating principle of the human body. It is the 
spirit that vivifies the flesh. But Mrs. Eddy’s mind, here as 
always, is free and unfettered by tradition. She says “soul 
means Deity, and nothing else.” With that one definition 
alone, she creates an entirely new Christian theology. Those 
who have learned only the old theology will say that if Mrs. 
Eddy teaches that the “soul means Deity,” then she is a Pan- 
theist. But, no, that cannot be, for she expressly states that 
she is not a Pantheist. 

But let us keep clear of the puzzling problem of Pan- 
theism, and restrict ourselves to matters that are simpler and 
more easily understood. According to the old theology, every 
person has a soul. There are as many souls as persons. But, 
“it is wrong,” says Mrs. Eddy, “to use the word ‘souls’ in the 
plural.” Hence, to speak, as the careless do, of “a city of a 
million souls,” or a “congregation of a thousand souls,” is a 
mistake. There is only one soul, one spirit. Like all new 
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revelations, this doctrine opens up wonderful vistas for the 
mind, and the imagination. A man may go forth into crowded 
streets, he may be squeezed and jammed in the teeming sub- 
way, he may be jostled and hurtled hither and thither by 
scurrying thousands, but he may say to himself: “Alone, all 
alone, all soul alone!” At the time of the Spanish-American 
War, when Colonel Roosevelt led the Rough Riders into Cuba 
and won the war, another philosopher, Mr. Dooley, wrote a 
skit upon the future President under the caption: “Alone in 
Cuba!” Of course, Mr. Dooley, being a humorist, as well as a 
philosopher, was only “spoofing.” But with Mrs. Eddy there 
can be no suspicion of humor. How thrilling, in the light of 
the doctrine that there is only one soul, to be able to say, not 
merely “alone in Cuba,” or “alone in New York City,” but 
“alone in the Universe!” Thrilling, indeed. Some may say 
appalling. But all grand ideas are at first bewildering. 

Unfortunately, that definition of soul as “meaning Deity, 
and nothing else,” has not yet appeared in Webster, or Wor- 
cester, or the Standard, or the Century. It is missing, 
not only from the dictionaries, but from the Bible and the 
Catechism. Still, since every new science creates a new vocab- 
ulary, why should not every new religion enjoy the same privi- 
lege, especially if the new religion is equally a “science?” 

To return to the question of Mrs. Eddy’s alleged obscurity 
in dealing with metaphysical problems. It may be that many 
pages of Science and Health are beyond the intellectual grasp 
of the ordinary reader. But what will you? Can a butcher’s 
boy read Emmanuel Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason with facil- 
ity? Do shop girls pore over the pages of Hegel or Fichte? 
Do messenger boys read Schopenhauer as they run? How, 
then, can one expect that every digger in the ditch may under- 
stand Mrs. Eddy’s thought? Did not Einstein say that there 
were only twelve men in the world who understood his theory 
of relativity? Did not Hegel, a hundred years before Einstein, 
say that only one man in the world understood him, and that 
‘that one man did not understand him? It is quite probable, 
therefore, that not one understands Mrs. Eddy. Among the 
many penalties attending upon genius is loneliness—mental 
isolation. 

However (and now we come to the most gratifying feature 
of Mrs, Eddy’s work), even though it is within her power to 
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dwell habitually upon the heights, inaccessible even to the 
intelligentsia, she does, from time to time, descend—and con- 
descend. She is most at home upon Olympus, but she can, 
and does, come down into the market place. She converses 
freely, and easily, with the immortals, but she knows how to 
speak even to the simplest of human beings. She does not 
confine herself to deep and cryptic disquisitions upon “Mind,” 
and “mortal mind.” She speaks, occasionally, of bees and 
butterflies, of babies and horses, of kittens and snowbirds, and 
apple trees and lobsters. 

She had a very difficult task to perform in communicating 
to the mass of mankind an understanding of the idealistic 
philosophy that is the basis of her revelation. Her mind was 
struggling, may we say, with problems that had baffled the 
power of expression of some of the greatest of the philosophers 
who preceded her. Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Schelling, Berkeley— 
all had ideas to which Mrs. Eddy’s have a certain relationship. 
And we would not say that any of these philosophers pos- 
sessed the gift of popularizing his ideas. Kant sets forth his 
doctrine of the “noumenon” and the “phenomenon,” but he 
has left most of us somewhat in the dark as to his meaning. 
Even one of Mrs. Eddy’s disciples, writing in the Christian 
Science Journal, uses that puzzling philosophical term, “phe- 
nomena.” “Material phenomena are nothing,” says that 
writer, “but the human mind made manifest to itself.” “The 
mind evolves for itself the phenomena that it attempts to 
investigate,” and frequently “gets lost in the maze of its own 
hallucinations.” 

We confess that to us such language appears rather 
learned, and indeed pedantic. But, “if you wish to under- 
stand the disciple, read the master.” Mrs. Eddy clarifies the 
difficult doctrine very quickly and very prettily. She says: 
“Mortal mind produces its own phenomena, and then charges 
them to something else, like a kitten glancing in a mirror and 
thinking that it sees another kitten.”* Instantly, the difficult 
philosophical theory of the automatic and unconscious pro- 
duction of phenomena is made clear. The kitten sees its own 
image, and imagines that there is another kitten behind the 
mirror. The first kitten produces the “phenomenon” of the 
second kitten, But there is only one kitten. So, you or I, 


1 Science and Health, p. 220. 1913. 
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look out into the world and imagine that we see, let us say, 
another person. But the other person is not really there any 
more than the other kitten. If we imagine that we see thou- 
sands, or tens of thousands of other persons, if we even go out 
and mingle in what seem to be great crowds, we are lost—not 
lost in the crowd—but “lost in the maze of our own halluci- 
nations.” 

Or take another instance of the facility with which Mrs. 
Eddy adapts her explanations to the non-philosophical intel- 
lect. She says: “Gender is a quality of mind, not matter. 
Generation rests on no sexual basis.” Now, to the unlearned, 
these statements may be, for the moment, puzzling. But the 
teacher of heavenly science does not leave even her simplest 
readers in doubt as to her meaning. For she adds: “The sup- 
position that life germinates in eggs is a mistake. The butter- 
fly, moth, bee propagate without male companions.”? The in- 
ference to be drawn from these words is obvious. But it was 
made even clearer to Mrs. Eddy’s immediate friends and to her 
scholars. Mrs. Woodbury, after ten years’ intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Eddy and her teachings, says that Mrs. Eddy 
told the young women in her Massachusetts Metaphysical Col- 
lege that they could be mothers “by thought.” Still, the 
teacher was always practical. She did not abolish marriage 
immediately. She married three times, and she conceded 
that the present convention of marriage should continue until 
the knowledge of the truth of mental motherhood should be- 
come more general. “Until the spiritual creation is discerned 
intact, until it is learned that God is the Father of all, marriage 
will continue.” * It is said that no marriages are performed, 
and that there are no funeral services in Christian Science 
temples. That there will some day be no marriages and no 
funerals anywhere is inevitable. For Mrs. Eddy says: “Man 
has neither birth nor death.” If there is no death, there need 
be no funeral. If there is no birth, there need be no marriage. 
It might still seem mysterious that although marriages do 
continue, births frequently do not occur. But even that fact 
is not altogether a mystery to us moderns. 

The question of death, in the teaching of Christian 
Science, requires a little more elucidation. Persons of limited 
intelligence, even now, almost fifty years after the first pro- 


2 One Hundred and Fifth Edition, p. 541, 8 Ibid., p. 274. 
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mulgation of Christian Science, imagine that death is caused 
by sickness, or by accident, by poison, or by violence. But for 
nearly two generations this common error has been discoun- 
tenanced. What really causes death, is thought. (It occurs 
to us that the poet, Byron, may have enjoyed some anticipa- 
tion of the truth of Christian Science when he says: “That 
curse of life, that demon, Thought.”) It is not that the indi- 
vidual man thinks himself to death. He may die without 
thinking. Or he may die when he is thinking that he is going 
to live. But what kills him is really “a majority opinion.” 
So long as the majority of persons in the world think that 
death is caused, let us say, by tuberculosis, or by strychnine, 
or by a fall from a house, or by shot and shell on a battlefield, 
just so long will death (apparently) be caused by these delu- 
sions. 

I have scarcely time, in this article, to explain how 
there can be a majority opinion when there is only one soul. 
A “majority of one” may have a new meaning. But let us 
hurry along, for now we have come upon one of the most 
interesting of all Christian Science doctrines—mental assas- 
sination. The information on this particularly devilish form 
of crime is rather fragmentary in Science and Health. But 
Mrs. Eddy graciously condescended to explain it more at 
length, even to so unsympathetic a person as a newspaper 
reporter, who interviewed her upon the occasion of the 
“death” (so-called) of Mr. Eddy. “My husband,” she said, 
“was killed by malicious mesmerism. It was poison that 
killed him, not material poison, but mesmeric poison. After 
a certain amount of mental poison has been administered, 
no power of mind can resist it.” ¢ 

In the Christian Science Journal, some seven years later, 
there appeared this further reference to the crime of mental 
murder. “One of the greatest crimes practised in or known 
to all the ages is Malicious Animal Magnetism. The criminal 
sits at the friendly board and fireside. He goes to places of 
worship. He takes his victim by the hand. These secret 
heaven-defying enormities must be proclaimed.” The cause 
of this indignant outburst was a certain Kennedy, a youth of 
brilliant promise, handsome and talented, who for some years 
was very close to Mrs. Eddy, but who became one of the worst 


4The Boston Post, June 5, 1882. 
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exponents of mental malpractice. It seems that his power for 
evil was almost diabolical. Finally, driven to desperation, 
Mrs. Eddy was compelled to have recourse to the courts to 
obtain an injunction against his using his mind to damage 
her and her scholars. Not only that, but she had to go so 
far as to gather her friends in a group and to hurl consump- 
tion and other diseases at him. She and her scholars would 
sit at stated times every day and think to Kennedy: “Your sins 
have found you out. You are consumptive. You have liver 
trouble. You have been poisoned by arsenic.”* It will be 
seen from this that the mind may work evil as well as good. 
“Absent treatment” may be maleficent, or beneficent, pro- 
ducing sickness and death as easily as healing. It is terrify- 
ing to think that one young man, apparently innocent, per- 
haps smiling and chatting with his friends, may at the same 
time be mentally hurling sickness and death upon persons far 
away, and that the only way they can defend themselves is to 
fight him with his own weapons. 

The unique and incomparable genius of Mrs. Eddy may be 
seen when we realize that not even the greatest masters of 
imaginative fiction, not even Jules Verne, or Edgar Allen Poe, 
or H. G. Wells, ever dreamed of the startling fact of mental 
assassination. Their highest flight of fancy can never rival 
the simple truth set down in sober sense by Mrs. Eddy. 

Now that the fact of mental assassination is scientifically 
established, it would seem the bounden duty of our statesmen 
and our soldiers to agree upon complete disarmament, and to 
devote the time hitherto consumed in drilling and preparing 
for war, to the practice of thinking destruction. Mrs. Eddy 
has given the idea to the world; let the statesmen develop it. 
Thought is indeed a dangerous weapon. It might be hard to 
arrange for practising it. Evidently, it would not be fair for 
us to raise an army of thinkers who would, for mere practice, 
mentally hurl destruction upon some people with whom we 
are not at war. But they might be drilled to think death, let 
us say, to all the wild beasts in the jungles, in the woods, and 
on the mountains. And then, if an enemy nation should lay 
siege to our cities and our harbors, the army of trained 
thinkers, having practised on wild beasts, could turn their 
thoughts against the invading hosts and annihilate them. If 


5 Milmine, Life of M. B. Eddy, p. 304. 
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a single enemy could kill Mr. Eddy with arsenical poison men- 
tally administered, if Mrs. Eddy and her “little group of serious 
thinkers” could project tuberculosis into Kennedy, what might 
not be done by an army of millions, thinking destruction to 
the enemy! This is the strongest argument for disarmament 
that has yet appeared. It was overlooked, or ignored at Ver- 
sailles, but whichever nation first has the enterprise to seize 
upon the fact of mental assassination, and utilize it, will be 
ruler of the world. 

But these are not pleasant thoughts. Let us turn again 
from them to some of the lighter aspects of truth revealed by 
Mrs. Eddy. Not that we may expect to find anything that is 
trivial in Science and Health. But Mrs. Eddy has condescended 
a great deal, and in order to make her profound thought in- 
telligible to the “common run of mankind,” she has given 
some examples and illustrations that, in an author of inferior 
genius, might be considered trifling. Take, for example, her 
story about the father who “plunged his baby under water 
every day from the time it was one day old until it could re- 
main under water for twenty minutes like a fish.” In a writer 
of less serious purpose or of inferior genius, that story might 
seem a trifle exaggerated, but Mrs. Eddy herself has assured us 
that it is gospel truth. However, speaking of babies and 
water, let us hasten to add that elsewhere Mrs. Eddy explains 
that washing a baby is unnatural and unnecessary. She had 
at least one child of her own, and she assures us that “it is no 
more natural or necessary to wash a baby all over every 
day than to take a fish out of water and cover it with dirt.” 
The baby will remain “as sweet as a new blown flower” 
without the daily bathing.’ Being a man, and a bachelor, I 
admit that this sounds odd to me, but readers who are women 
and mothers will doubtless assure me that Mrs. Eddy is right. 
I have said that we can never detect Mrs. Eddy in a humorous 
mood. But, as the adage says, “Homer sometimes nods,” 
and it is permitted to think that Mrs. Eddy sometimes smiled. 
For example, we are inclined to imagine that there may have 
been a twinkle in her eye when she wrote the story of the 
“unthinking lobster.” The lobster, she explains, after losing 
a claw, grows another in its place, because the lobster does not 


6 Science and Health, p. 566. 1903 Edition. 
1 Ibid., One Hundred and Fifth Edition, p. 411. 
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think; but man, when he loses a leg, does not grow another 
in its place, because he thinks. Did Mrs. Eddy, when she 
wrote these words, smile sweetly if the question leaped to her 
mind: “Suppose the man were the unthinking lobster!” 

I think we have seen enough to demonstrate the injustice 
of the accusation that Science and Health is an altogether 
ponderous and a laboriously metaphysical book. Mrs. Eddy 
has the humor, though unobtrusively presented, of Mark 
Twain. Indeed, there may be those who would say that Mark 
Twain attacked Mrs. Eddy because of jealousy. The “un- 
thinking lobster” is as funny as the “Jumping frog of Calaveras 
County.” 

But let us have one more instance of the creative quality 
of Mrs. Eddy’s thought. There is, as my readers know, g corps 
of lecturers in Christian Science, men and women trained to 
know the mind of Mrs. Eddy, and authorized by the Mother 
Church to deliver public discourses upon her doctrine. One 
of these, a Mr. Marston, speaking in San Francisco some years 
ago, explained that foods and drinks are either healthful or 
poisonous, not because of any quality inhering in them, but 
because of the “thought” of the majority of mankind. Bread 
nourishes because we think it is nourishing. Toadstools 
poison because we think they are poisonous. If the majority 
of mankind thought that bread is poison, it would be as deadly 
as toadstools. If the majority of men thought that toadstools 
were nutritious, they would be as nutritious as bread. And 
soon. Furthermore (and here is an epoch-making discovery), 
whiskey is intoxicating because the majority of men think it 
intoxicating. And buttermilk is non-intoxicating because the 
majority think it non-intoxicating. But suppose the majority 
should agree to change their opinion about buttermilk! This 
prodigious idea has not been given the attention it deserves. 
Imagine the throngs at the buttermilk counters, guzzling glass 
after glass, and jeering drunkenly at the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment! How true it is that Mrs. Eddy’s creative thoughts may 
be used for the damnation or the salvation of society. How 
false it is that there is nothing but dry metaphysics in Science 
and Health. 
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BY BROTHER LEO. 






TERARY criticism is really an index of culture; 
and the sparseness of it, and the generally low 
standard of it in the United States, are not the 
least convincing indication of our intellectual cal- 
lowness. Our case would, indeed, be desperate, 
our prospects far from bright, were it not for the existence of 
at least a few such scholarly critics as Paul Elmer More. His 
dozen little volumes of Shelburne Essays may not rank among 
the “six best sellers,” and may, like most good things, be 
caviar to the general; but, at least, they serve to assure the 
world that in the things of the mind, America is not altogether 
common and unclean. 

Paul Elmer More is not without limitations and perver- 
sities, but he does rank, and rank high, among those true 
critics, those inspirers and initiators, those appreciators of 
world literature who possess scholarship and catholicity of 
outlook, who have, as Lionel Johnson would say, preferences 
rather than prejudices, who are intent less on evanescent 
aspects than on those bleibende Verhdltnisse, those abiding 
relations which Goethe made the object of his quest. Dur- 
ing the several years of his editorial connection with The 
Nation—in the era before The Nation had followed the gleam 
and become the organ of current sociology, and the arena of 
world politics, and the home of lost causes—Mr. More en- 
gaged lavishly in what was technically book reviewing; but 
the fruitage of his labors was more than mere ephemeral 
comment. Even within the confines of semi-journalism, his 
writings were remarkably free from the haste and flashiness 
which mark and mar our literary magazines; and those same 
writings, re-shaped and re-fashioned, and restored from the 
ravages of his own editorial blue pencil, have, in book form, 
burgeoned into their second spring. All in all, the Shelburne 
Essays constitute the most important and distinguished con- 
tribution to literary criticism that twentieth century Amer- 
ica has thus far made. In the retreat of his book-lined study 
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at Princeton, Mr. More may well enjoy the consolation conse- 
quent upon a good work well done. 

All literary criticism that in any notable degree rises 
above anonymous and superficial book-reviewing, has two 
distinguishing marks. It is, in a liberal sense, autobiograph- 
ical, and necessarily so; and it represents a fusion of literary 
appreciation, with theories and standards derived from other 
fields of human thought. Literary criticism that is exclu- 
sively literary, cannot stand alone. Aside from that form of 
it concerned with the mechanics of writing, and that other 
form devoted to the esthetics of authorship, there can be no 
such thing as pure literary criticism. The moment our in- 
terpretation of literature becomes vital—that is, the moment 
we begin to correlate books with life—at that moment we are 
compelled to associate literature with other phases of human 
activity. Rightly to view the great books of the world, we 
must, as it were, flood them with a light other than their own 
—the light of history or the light of religion, the light of philos- 
ophy or the light of science, the light of psychology or the 
light of art. And so, in the writings of Mr. More, we find an 
essential self-revelation, ordinarily indirect, but sometimes 
conscious and deliberate; and we find, also, that, in common 
with some of the very greatest literary critics of the world, 
he habitually regards literature from the viewpoint of the 
moralist and the philosopher. 

That Mr. More has had religious experiences and doc- 
trinal mutations, is manifest on almost every page of his 
books. On one occasion, at least, he speaks out directly and 
simply, and in a very few words depicts his spiritual pilgrim’s 
progress: “Having dropped away from allegiance to the 
creed of Calvin, I had, for a number of years, sought a sub- 
stitute for faith in the increase of knowledge; like many an- 
other, I sought to conceal from myself the want of intellectual 
purpose in miscellaneous curiosity.” 

He is writing about St. Augustine, from his inevitable 
point of view of philosophic dualism, and so it is eminently 
fitting that Mr. More should thus approximate to the mode of 
the Confessions; but it is significant that here, as elsewhere, 
he should envisage religious faith as something mainly, if not 
exclusively, intellectual. The wherefore of his defection 


1 Shelburne Essays, Sixth Series. 
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from Calvinism, he does not explicitly state; but those of us 
who know something of his writings, and his outlook on life, 
feel very sure that his religious transition was prompted and 
sustained by serenely intellectual motives, that Calvinism, in 
a word, he had found unsatisfying to his head rather than to 
his heart. Some of Mr. More’s extravagant censors have im- 
plied that the Princeton sage had no heart. Of course, they 
are in error. But certain it is that Mr. More conscientiously 
endeavors to keep his heart in its place. To him, emotion is 
secondary and suspicious; cognition, primary and all-embrac- 
ing. Yes, Mr. More has a heart; but I strongly suspect that 
he is the least bit regretful of the fact. 

That Mr. More prevailingly feels with his head rather 
than with his heart, is the explanation of both his strength 
and his weakness as a critic of books and of life. It explains, 
on the one hand, his remarkably vast and accurate erudition, 
an erudition that makes him equally at home with the poet- 
philosophers of India, with the exponents of conservatism in 
British politics, with the wise men of the Greeks; with William ~ 
Beckford and Emerson and Nietzsche, with Sainte-Beuve and 
Newman and William James. Nothing that is intellectual, 
is foreign to him. And, on the other hand, it explains his not 
less obvious limitations—his unresponsiveness to the finer 
strains of Shelley and Francis Thompson, his high estimate of 
Pope as a poet, his laudation of Arnold to the disparagement 
of Ruskin and Carlyle, his pensive disappointment in New- 
man’s acceptance of Catholicism, his cerebral enthusiasm over 
the Port Royalists, and his amusing suspicion of the Jesuits 
with all their works and pomps. It explains what constitutes 
his essential shortcoming as a critic, the dwarfing and suppres- 
sion of his emotional nature, and his insistence in the practical 
realm of logical, even of mathematical, canons of certitude 
and conduct. The distinguishing mark of a good critic, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward claimed,’ is “reasoned rashness.” In Mr. 
More, the reason is in copious plenty; but the rashness is nil. 
Mr. More is too dignified and decorous to call anybody names; 
but were he capable of pelting Non-Conformists with epithets, 
he would most certainly shriek “heretic!” at any thinker, little 
or great, who is guilty of suffusing his intellectual processes 
with the glow of vibrant human emotion. 


2Amiel’s Journal, introduction, p. ix. 
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Specifically, Mr. More’s lack of emotional appreciation 
explains the obliquity of vision revealed in his scholarly essay 
on St. Augustine. He concedes that, in his “emotional psy- 
chology, at once subtle and intense, Augustine is the father of 
modern literature, and he has never been surpassed.” But 
here, according to Mr. More, is the head and front of the great 
Doctor’s offending: 


Though there is a logical correctness in Augustine’s main 
syllogism, one cannot read much in his works without dis- 
covering whole tracts of thought and exhortation that re- 
fuse to take their place in his dogmatic system [as Mr. 
More elects to conceive of it]; one finds that in his practical 
doctrine he builds upon what may be called the logic of emo- 
tions rather than upon pure reason.* 


Substantially, all the problems of life and literature, of 
philosophy, science, and art, resolve themselves, in Mr. More’s 
conception, into the basic formula of dualism. “I confess,” 
he avers, “that to me monism has always been merely another 
word for monomania.”* In the premises, therefore, we are 
warranted in recognizing a manifestation of dualism, at once 
ironic and pathetic, in the spiritual affinities and the intellec- 
tual loyalties of Mr. More himself. And in his case, the par- 
adox—for dualism involves a fundamental paradox—lies in 
the fact that this frigidly intellectual devotee burns his incense 
before a warmly human shrine, that Mr. More, the scholar of 
the head, so sedulously worships Plato, the philosopher of the 
heart. For him, all roads lead to Athens, as for Mr. Belloc, 
all roads lead to Rome. The cast: of his thought, the bent of 
his mind, the flair of his temperament, one would think, 
should lead him rather to St. Thomas of Aquin, and to Aris- 
totle; yet to him, the Angelic Doctor is but a thinker of “ad- 
mirable patience and inexhaustible cunning,”* the deviser of 
an “austere dialectic,”* and the Stagirite has seemingly lived 
and thought in vain. But he can tolerate St. Augustine, most 
Platonic of the Fathers; and the Dialogues of Plato are his 
Bible and his Book of Common Prayer. 

His reading of Plato has been receptive and profound, 


8 Shelburne Essays, Sixth Series: “St. Augustine. 4 Ibid., Seventh Series, p. 200. 
5 Aristocracy and Justice, p. 79. 6 Ibid., p. 87: 
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and his comments on Plato are searching and suggestive. Be- 
sides the frequent references to the Dialogues in the Shelburne 
Essays, two of his books, Platonism and The Religion of Plato, 
contain Mr. More’s sometimes exasperating but invariably 
graceful and stimulating interpretation of the truly luminous 
and penetrating mind which so long ago preserved for us, and 
elaborated upon, the teachings of Socrates. In the preface to 
Platonism, Mr. More has anticipated a stricture which em- 
anates spontaneously from all Platonists and pseudo-Platon- 
ists who do not see eye to eye with him: 


To one criticism I should be sensitive. Those who have 
read the eighth volume of my Shelburne Essays will recog- 
nize that the present work is virtually an expansion of the 
views there summed up in the “Definitions of Dualism,” 
and they may think that I have tried to impose my own 
theories on Plato, to measure him in my pint cup. In a 
way, every interpreter of a great author must be open to 
such a charge; he has no other measure than his own 
capacity. But, at least, I am not guilty of attempting to 
force Plato into conformity with a preconceived system; the 
“Definitions of Dualism” were themselves the result of my 
study of the Dialogues, and avowedly rejected any preten- 
sions to originality. 


Before so suave and adroit a stealth of the reviewer’s 
thunder, we must perforce bow in the silence of respect, if not 
of acquiescence. His position, that every interpreter “has no 
other measure than his own capacity,” is impregnable; and we 
cheerfully concede that Mr. More has not consciously attempted 
to force Plato into conformity with anything. Nay, we are 
even grateful that he has stressed the intellectual side of the 
Dialogues, remembering, as we must, that too often com- 
mentators have over-emphasized their emotional aspects, and 
have envisaged Plato as a species of glorified Shelley in prose. 
Despite Mr. More’s honorable sensitiveness, we must report 
that his view of Plato is not a balanced view; but it does much 
to conserve in balance our conception of Plato and Platonism. 
We recall Walter Pater, and we rest content. 

Catholicism looms so large in any adequate conception 
of world literature and world thought, that no critic, dowered 
with depth and discernment, can consistently ignore either the 
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fact or its implications. At once profound and open-minded 
in his attitude, and engrossed with the religious and philo- 
sophical ramifications of literature, Mr. More never seeks to 
evade the issue. Though by temperament and outlook un- 
sympathetic with the Christian theory of life—he designates 
Christianity “mythology” in his famous “Definitions of Dual- 
ism,” and elsewhere assumes, as a matter of course, the mod- 
ern repudiation “of the medizval belief in the infinite, omnip- 
otent deity”*—he habitually follows the prudential prompt- 
ings of his “inner check,” and avoids permitting his bias to 
degenerate into prejudice. His serenity, his intellectual poise, 
and his sometimes startlingly clear insight, enable him to 
evaluate with truth and sanity—in essentials, at least—many 
of the distinctively Catholic books of the world. And often, 
in discussing works of general literature, he says things that 
the most thoroughgoing Catholic critic must endorse. Thus, 
in commenting on the spirit of a sadly gnarled zealot of 
morality, he calls attention to a truth that now and then Cath- 
olic thinkers have overlooked: “There is no joy in Tolstoy, 
and, lacking joy, he lacks the deepest instinct of religion.”* 
That sentence is a potent reminder of the Apostle’s exhorta- 
tion to “rejoice in the Lord always,” of the multitudinous 
“alleluias” which spangle the liturgy of Mother Church, of 
the “good tidings of great joy” whereof, one night in starlit 
Bethlehem, the angelic chorus sang. 

Here and there, of course, throughout his essays, Mr. More 
falls short in his efforts to grasp the true signification of Cath- 
olic literature and Catholic philosophy. Dwelling on a fa- 
mous passage from St. Paul, Mr. More remarks: 


I have not in mind to speak slightingly of the Christian 
faith, or of any genuine faith; I know the sources of re- 
ligious conviction; but when I see the perplexity into which 
even St. Paul could be thrown by the fear of losing his 
belief in a particular miraculous event [i. e., the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ], I appreciate the force of Plato’s boast that 
he alone, with his master, had the courage to rest his faith 
on the simple common sense of mankind. This is phil- 
osophy.*° 


7 The Drift of Romanticism, p. 296. 8 Aristocracy and Justice, p. 94. 
® Shelburne Essays, First Series, p. 216. 10 Platonism, p. 76. 
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Nowhere has Mr. More given a more graphic revelation of 
his inherent spiritual limitations. For him religion must have 
no relish of the supernatural in it, it must not be that which 
cometh from above, it must rather be the illusory efforts of a 
man seeking to exalt himself by pulling valiantly at his own 
boot straps. This may be philosophy, indeed, philosophy of a 
sort; but it is not the philosophy which can fire the hearts of 
men and remove mountains and renew the face of the earth. 
But it can be, and it is, the philosophy of one upon whose study 
mantel stands engraved a Greek sentence, the substance of 
which is that things do not really matter, but the irony of life 
is such that we must make believe they do! 

Such is the pint cup—more appositely, the Grecian urn— 
into which Mr. More must needs decant the wine of life; small 
wonder that we drink and are not sated, that sometimes we 
miss its pervasive and delicate bouquet. Small wonder that 
the intense religious practicality of Thomas 4 Kempis moves 
the essayist to gentle strictures: 


In such a work as the Imitation the brotherhood of 
man, taught by the Apostles, was quite smothered by a 
refined and spiritual form of egotism: nor can we imagine 
St. John declaring: “As often as I have gone forth among 
men, I have returned home less a man.” * 


The virile asceticism of the Brother of the Common Life 
is incomprehensible to Mr. More, for asceticism Mr. More has 
defined as “the attempt to attain the mystical release by 
violence rather than by the gradual discipline of philosophy 
and morality.”** Nor does he recall that what Catholic 
terminology, most philosophically, designates “vocation,” calls 
a St. John to one form of Christly life and a Thomas 4 Kempis 
to another; that the Imitation was written by a monk for 
monks, by a specialist for specialists; that in applied Chris- 
tianity, as Catholicism understands it, there is room not only 
for the free exercise of the altruistic impulses, but likewise for 
the effective and salutary sublimation of the self-regarding 
emotions. Surely, his beloved Plato, with his threefold classi- 
fication of citizens and functions in the ideal commonwealth, 
might have brought Mr. More a fuller understanding. 


11 Shelburne Essays, First Series, p. 208. 12 The Drift of Romanticism, p. 293. 
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Small wonder, too, that Mr. More finds his own placidly 
philosophic personality out of harmony with the finer and 
more exalted poetic flights of Crashaw and Thompson: “In 
both there is the same breath of the prison house, something 
close and febrile and spiritually exacerbating.” ** The criti- 
cism flows from a fundamental disparity of both principles 
and temperament—the kind of criticism we might expect from 
a mathematician discussing the poetry of Keats or an Hegelian 
philosopher descanting on Mr. Chesterton’s Orthodoxy. Yet 
the very narrowness of Mr. More’s viewpoint and the very 
inadequacy of his interpretation serve, at least in a minor and 
negative way, to make several of his comments on Thompson 
apt and stimulating. Such is his exposure of a manifest in- 
consistency in the structure of “The Hound of Heaven,” where 
first, the soul is represented as fleeing from the pursuing Feet, 
and then, is affectionately reproached for having driven the 
Divine Love away. It is a molehill of imperfection, to be 
sure, but of imperfection none the less. And such is Mr. 
More’s statement that often Thompson’s “tortured language 
sounds like the beating on the ground of wings that cannot 
rise.”** That is a true and, I think, a very beautiful figure, 
and it illustrates the case of more poets than Thompson; it. 
range of application, indeed, is well-nigh as universal as liter- 
ature itself. 

But Thompson was undeniably a Romanticist, and that to 
Mr. More is very nearly the unforgivable sin. Frankly, he 
does not approve of Romanticism; and, also frankly, he has 
urged against that tendency in art and letters practically 
everything that can be urged. No Romantic poet will ever be 
honored with literary canonization if our somewhat mad and 
unphilosophical world will but give heed to the pleadings of 
this formidable fidei defensor of the Classical tradition. He 
stresses the “drift” of Romanticism, and most convincingly 
urges that the general fault with the movement is that it is 
just a drifting. It spells decadence, too, in many of its man- 
ifestations, and some of its practitioners “appear like truant 
boys who need to be spanked and sent again to their lessons.” *° 
Oscar Wilde he unequivocally damns as “sincere with the 


18 Shelburne Essays, Seventh Series, p. 165. 14 Ibid., Seventh Series, p. 154. 
15 Ibid., Tenth Series, p. 280. 
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pathos of conscious insincerity.”** Resourceful prosecutor 
that he is, all facts he finds grist for his mill; and in dismissing 
the group of men who amazed the English-speaking world in 
the “naughty nineties,” he utilizes the argumentum ad hom- 
inem with deadly effect: 


It is, in fact, like a nightmare to read their lives. The 
hectic decay of Aubrey Beardsley is almost health in com- 
parison with the state of most of those who gave to the 
movement its tone. Of the living we speak not; but there 
is Lionel Johnson, the best artist of them all when he grew 
serious, a victim of absinthe, found in the gutter with his 
skull crushed; there is John Davidson, with his vision of a 
new universe ended in mad suicide; there are Ernest Dow- 
son and Francis Thompson, mingling their religion with 
the fumes of alcohol and opium; there are others whose 
tainted lives and early deaths need not be examined; and, 
above all, is the hideous tragedy in Reading Jail. These 
men, who appeared to be treading so fantastically in “the 
variant bypaths of the uncertain heart,” knew also in the 
flesh the certain terrors of organic decay.*’ 


“The variant bypaths of the uncertain heart” Mr. More 
traces likewise in much semi-educational and semi-socio- 
logical literature, especially in works of fiction, exploiting a 
vague humanitarianism and substituting ideals of social serv- 
ice for the older and sterner faith in God and conscience. He 
is more than dubious of the so-called new morality; he dis- 
approves of it because it is nebulous and lacks stamina, be- 
cause it is amorphous and is deficient in bony structure. “The 
whole effect of calling sympathy justice and putting it in the 
place of judgment is to relax the fibre of character and nourish 
the passions at the expense of reason and the will.”** It is 
distinctly refreshing to read his strictures on that well-mean- 
ing, but alarmingly myopic, theory of civilization based on the 
principle of man’s humanity to man. Social sympathy as a 
rule of conduct he judiciously mistrusts, not primarily because 
it is social, but because it is sympathetic. After citing a 
clerical preachment to the effect that “Faith’s fellowship with 


16 Shelburne Essays, Seventh Series, p. 232. 11? Ibid., Tenth Series, p. 281. 
18 Aristocracy and Justice, p. 211. 
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Jesus is one with the realization of our fellowship in human- 
ity,” Mr. More is moved to remark: 


If such a social passion means anything, it means the 
reconstruction of life to the level of the gutter. It is the 
modern sham righteousness which would have called from 
Jesus the same utter scorn as that which He poured upon 
the Pharisaical cant of His own day. ... In effect, the 
first and great commandment, “Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with 
all thy mind,” has been almost forgotten for the second, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Worship in the 
temple is no longer a call to contrition and repentance, but 
an organized flattery of our human nature, and the theo- 
logical seminary is fast becoming a special school for in- 
vestigating poverty and spreading agnosticism.*® 


Opposed to Romanticism in literature and to emotional 
humanitarianism in life, Mr. More is not less vigorously op- 
posed to what is vaguely called the evolutionary idea in 
science. It is no distortion of his meaning, as conveyed in 
one of his delightful personal prefaces, to say that in his view 
The Origin of Species and The Yellow Book have met each 
other, that Huxley and Wilde have kissed. In both literature 
and science he combats “a belief that things of themselves, by 
a kind of natural gravity of goodness in them, move always 
on and on in the right direction; a confiding trust in human 
nature as needing no restraint and compression, but rather full 
liberty to follow its own impulsive desires to expand; an in- 
clination to take sides with the emotiens against the inhibi- 
tions of judgment. This is not science nor any proper philos- 
ophy of progress; but undoubtedly science, by the law of evo- 
lution, has unwittingly, sometimes wittingly, lent authority to 
this collapse of reason.” *° 

For comfort and surcease, Mr. More turns to the classic 
wits of the Popean age, and invokes their satiric shades to 
flood the modern world with saving malice; for of wit, he 
holds, malice is an essential ingredient: 


I even think that nothing would be a more wholesome 
tonic for our modern surfeit of sentimentalism than a little 


19 Aristocracy and Justice, pp. 207, 208. 20 Ibid., preface, pp. viil., ix. 
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of the saving grace of malice, and that amidst the welter of 
humanitarian optimism a proper counter-irritant might be 
found in Swift’s great foundation of misanthropy. . . . We 
suffer from a murky surfeit of self-flattery and sham phil- 
anthropy, and a little of the opposite excess might help to 
clear the air. .. . There are several people in the world 
who need to be vexed.” 


Thus firmly intrenched behind the first line defences of 
Classicism, Mr. More steadfastly holds fast that which is good. 
For one thing, he is unequivocally on the side of decency. He 
tells the plain truth about Congreve and Mrs. Behn and several 
other of the lascivious Restoration writers, and he formulates 
with a happy blending of discernment and good sense the all- 
sufficient condemnation of what in our, as in other, days has 
been eulogized as realism: “It is a nasty thing to take com- 
placence in creating a nasty world, and there’s an end on’t.” ** 
Whitman he can endure, but not the Whitmaniacs. “I do not 
see why Americans should hesitate to accept him, with all his 
imperfections and incompleteness, and with all his vaunted 
pendantry of the pavement, as one of the most original and 
characteristic of their poets; but,” he adds significantly, “to 
do this they must begin by forgetting his disciples.” * 

It is not surprising that some of the literary dabblers and 
philosophic parvenus, who euphoniously style themselves the 
Young Intellectuals—though most of them are old enough to 
know better and all of them appear less concerned with the 
human brain than with other organs—taunt Mr. More with 
being in manner stodgy and in matter wearisome and ir- 
relevant. But Mr. More has the last word, for here he is on the 
side of the angels, and there’s an end on’t. 

Yet there is no need to subpena the angels. A random 
page or two from any of his books, read with unbiased mind 
and in a reasonably receptive mood, should convince even a 
Young Intellectual that whatever else may be his failings, Mr. 
More knows how to write English more than passing well. 
He has ideas and convictions and a superb sense of form; 
he is choice without being finicky in his use of words; he under- 
stands the esthetic potency of variety and vigor and suspense; 
he can be epigrammatic without overdoing the thing, and he 


21 With the Wits, preface, pp. ix., x. 22 Ibid., p. 78. 
23 Shelburne Essays, Fourth Series, p. 211. 
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is not totally devoid of humor. True, he demands much of his 
readers in the way of general reading and intellectual back- 
ground; but to some of us that is a virtue in him rather than 
a defect. In fine, as a stylist, Mr. More, though less pyro- 
technic than Mr. Chesterton, less incisive than Mr. Belloc, less 
“popular” than Professor Phelps or Professor Sherman, and 
less amusingly underbred and impertinent than Mr. Mencken, 
has a command of the King’s English that must win the favor, 
though perhaps not the fervor, of any normal human being 
intent on something more thoughtful than a jig or a tale of 
bawdry. 

Nevertheless, to wax enthusiastic over Mr. More as a stylist 
is simply impossible. That truism of Buffon’s never was more 
true! Mr. More’s style is Mr. More; and it sparkles often, but 
rarely glows. It is a style to admire rather than to like. 
There is something about it, not pedantic nor petulant, nor 
even wholly condescending, but chill, aloof, inhibitive, some- 
thing angularly ministerial, provocatively professorial, cappa- 
magnacally episcopal—something, in short, one never learns 
from Plato. We may find ourselves in accord with Mr. More 
oftener than we find ourselves in accord with Carlyle; but we 
can never love Mr. More as, with all his crochets, we love 
Carlyle. Robert Louis Stevenson said of his idol, Sir Walter 
Scott: “He makes me long to box his ears—God bless him!” * 
We should be awed at the thought of boxing Mr. More’s ears, 
terrified at so incongruous a thing as praying for him. It 
would be as reasonable to box the ears of a Venetian doge or 
invoke a benediction on the law of gravitation. 

And yet to close this fragmentary study of him on that 
note were to do Mr. More a serious injustice. For there are 
passages in his essays that stand out in memory as flawless 
marbles against a fleckless sky, a keen wind scouring from 
their polished surface the last particle of invisible dust, the 
brilliant sunlight mellowing their contours into semblance of 
throbbing life. Such is his modulated, but eloquent, plea for 
classical education in Aristocracy and Justice ;** such are the 
beautifully poised concluding paragraphs of Platonism; such 
—and to quote it at length needs no apology—is that passage 
in his essay on Pascal, wherein is set forth a distinction of 


24J. A. Hammerton, Stevensoniana. 
25“The Paradox of Oxford,” p. 90, ef seq. 
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values and of principles that, irrespective of what one’s per- 
sonal spiritual experiences and meditations may enable one to 
read into it, thrills with “thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
souls.” He has quoted Pascal on the infirmities of human 
nature, and Voltaire’s reply: “I dare to take the part of human- 
ity against this sublime misanthrope; I dare to assert that we 
are neither so evil nor so wretched as he says.” Whereupon, 
writes Mr. More: 


From the point of view of common sense, from the feel- 
ings of the man absorbed in the tumult of diversion and 
business, Voltaire is right, and Pascal himself admits as 
much. But there is another point of view, and when once 
the inner eye has been opened to this aspect of life, though 
it catch but a glimpse of that vision and close again to its 
own night, the words of Voltaire seem but the language of 
one born blind. When once the sting of eternity has en- 
tered the heart, and the desire to behold things sub specie 
eternitatis, when once the thirst of stability and repose has 
been felt, for that soul there is no longer content in the 
diversions of life, and, try as he will to conceal to himself 
the truth, with every pleasure and amid every distraction 
he tastes the cloying drop of bitterness. Henceforth, in the 
midst of enjoyment, he knows, with Pascal, how “horrible 
a thing it is to feel slip away all that one possesses;” and 
he cannot forget that “the last act is bloody, however fair 
all the rest of the comedy; in the end, we throw a little 
earth on the head, and it is over for ever.” It is not ex- 
aggeration to say that the consciousness or unconsciousness 
of this dualism is the most fundamental mark of division 
among men. Here lies the distinction between civilizations, 
between faith and reason, between religion and rationalism, 
between piety and morality, between genius and talent.” 


It were as unfair as it is facile to level at Mr. More the 
strident charge of inconsistency, to point out that his view of 
things, sub specie xternitatis, is difficult to reconcile with his 
implied and express skepticism, that, to use the words in 
which he himself criticizes St. Augustine, “one cannot read 
much in his works without discovering whole tracts of thought 
and exhortation that refuse to take their place in his dogmatic 
system ;” that his distinction between faith and religion seems 

26 Shelburne Essays, Sixth Series, pp. 146, 147. 
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specious and speculative, that his almost monomaniacal in- 
sistence on the theory of dualism in every department of life 
and thought, might aptly enough be construed into a justifica- 
tion of those very educational, literary, and sociological 
vagaries which he so learnedly combats and so profoundly 
deplores. It were unfair, and futile; for upon differences 
regarding fundamental life principles argument is fruitless. 

Wiser it is to accept him for what he is worth. Mr. More 
is a thinker, a scholar, an essayist of pith and distinction; he 
has much to teach both this generation and the next. I recall 
a pregnant and significant thing that the late Bishop Spalding 
wrote of Epictetus, Seneca, and Aurelius: “To derive profit 
from their works . . . all that is required is an open mind and 
a tractable heart. What is speculative disappears in the pres- 
ence of the practical worth of the truths they utter. To read 
them aright, we need attentive and devout spirit rather than 
an acute and curious intellect.” ** And so it is with Mr. More; 
only for the reader of the Shelburne Essays “an acute and 
curious intellect” will prove no negligible asset. 

Personally, I find a hint of unconscious symbolism in the 
description of himself, in “The Paradox of Oxford,” * standing 
one gray day in the quadrangle of Oriel College and gazing up 
at the windows of the rooms once occupied by John Henry 
Newman. In a whimsical mood, while recognizing the het- 
erogeneity between the two men, I perceive, none the less, 
how much they have in common, how keen their zest for the 
things of the mind, how unswerving their devotion to high 
ideals, how intense their intellectual passion for the best in 
the ancient culture. And as I wonder and dream, there flashes 
across my mind a bit of verse, alien in spirit alike to Cardinal 
Newman and to Mr. More, and, therefore, in accordance with 
the latter’s favorite dualistic theory, singularly apropos: 


When all the Temple is prepared within, 
Why nods the drowsy Worshipper outside? 


27 Glimpses of Truth, “Epietetus.” 28 Aristocracy and Justice, p. 80. 





PROFESSOR DEWEY AND TRUTH. 
BY JOSEPH T. BARRON. 


SeeROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY of Columbia Univer- 
ma sity is the pundit supreme of American philos- 
ophy. He is the uncrowned king of our phil- 
osophic intelligentsia, the successor of the late 
William James, whose mantle he unassumingly 
wears. Any pronouncement of Mr. Dewey’s on things phil- 
osophic, is therefore intriguing. Indeed, any of the output of 
that small but sturdy band of American seekers after truth, 
is of interest to us simply because it is American; but when 
their leader speaks, it is for us to hearken, if not to agree. 
Mr. Dewey has spoken to us through the pages of some four- 
teen volumes, the latest just off the press, and through his 
numerous contributions to periodicals. His writings have 
evoked much controversy; like all who would lead us into the 
promised land, he has won for himself enthusiastic support 
and mordant criticism. Many and telling are the shafts 
leveled against him. We shall content ourselves with an ex- 
amination of a minor, if important, part of his system—his 
views on a question that has harassed the minds of thinkers 
from the dawn of Greek philosophy to our own day—the ques- 
tion of the nature of truth. 

Mr. Dewey professes that species of anti-intellectualistic 
philosophy known as instrumentalism. The revolt against 
reason has assumed wide proportions in our day. The his- 
tory of philosophy shows that men rebel, periodically, against 
an over-extravagant cult of the intellect; the Sophists and 
Socrates protested against the rationalism of the earlier Greek 
philosophers, while Rousseau embodied a similar protest 
after the “Enlightenment” of the eighteenth century. In our 
time, the worth of the intellect has been impugned because of 
its alleged failure as regards knowledge and as regards life. 
It is held that the intellect has failed in its effort to get into 
contact with reality, and that it had best be supplanted by the 
evangel of action and practicality. Agents are to be preferred 
to thinkers—the sons of Martha are to take precedence over 
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the sons of Mary. This philosophy is the expression of the 
world’s admiration for the pushing man of affairs, for 
the man who does things, as opposed to the recluse whose 
thoughts do not issue into practical results. The doctrinaire 
and academic “speculative” philosophy of our text-books is to 
be scrapped as useless. If philosophy has any claim to exist- 
ence, it must justify that claim by becoming operative. Thus 
speaks anti-intellectualism. It is protean, embracing widely 
divergent systems of thought, and among them we may place 
the instrumentalism of Mr. Dewey. 

Instrumentalism is so called because it regards thinking 
as an instrument, a tool. The intellect is not an oracle, but 
a practical instrument. We think solely in order that we 
may foresee the future, and thus act intelligently. By pre- 
vision, we acquire control over our environment and efficiency 
in its management—we are enabled to adapt our environment 
to human needs. Experience should not be undergone for its 
own sake; it is but a means to an end, the end being action. 
Theorizing divorced from action is futile; action guided by 
theory is the end to which thinking is the means. Thinking is 
first, last, and all the time for the sake of doing. The worth 
of the entire cognitive function is planning and purposing. 
To experience, in a word, is to experiment. By thus experi- 
menting man can learn to tame his environment and make 
it subject to him, because by understanding a thing he is 
enabled to anticipate further experiences from it, and his con- 
duct can thus be purposive. Knowing is essentially, there- 
fore, an activity elicited by our environment, which in turn 
alters the environment. The working hypotheses which we 
form by our experience have as their end, today at least, the 
amelioration of social, political, and economic conditions. 
We should think in order to put an end to the many ills which 
flow from existing conditions in the economic and political 
orders; we should think to better society. Thus the task of 
philosophy “is to clarify men’s ideas as to the social and moral 
strifes of their own day,” and the instrumentalist philosopher 
will find his “compensation in enlightening the moral forces 
which move mankind, and in contributing to the aspirations 
of men to attain to a more ordered and intelligent happi- 
ness.” * 

1 Reconstruction in Philosophy, pp. 26, 27. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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It is obvious that such a complete reorientation of the 
nature and burden of philosophy will demand a new theory 
of truth. The traditional theories of correspondence and 
coherence can find no place in instrumentalism. It is forced 
to discard the older conceptions, and to construct a theory 
that will be consonant with its view of the meaning of philos- 
ophy as a whole. It must even go beyond the idea of truth 
held by the semi-pragmatists. The latter make utility the 
criterion of truth; it is the norm or standard whereby we dis- 
cern the false from the true. Utility is for them not the truth 
itself, but a sign of the truth. Accordingly, we find Mr. Dewey 
advancing beyond this mitigated pragmatic criterion. Where 
they say, utility is a test of truth, he identifies it with 
truth—utility is truth. In one place, he seems to make use- 
fulness or “workability” a test of truth, when he says: “If 
ideas, meanings, conceptions, notions, theories, systems are 
instrumental to an active reorganization of the given environ- 
ment, to a removal of some specific trouble and perplexity, 
then the test of their validity and value lies in accomplishing 
this work.”? Nevertheless, the so-called Chicago school, of 
which he is plumed as the founder, and he himself in former 
writings, clearly identify truth with utility, and we have no 
warrant to suppose he has receded from this position.’ 

The view that verification, or the effective working out of 
- the idea, and truth are one and the same thing, is expressed in 
the following passages, where he gives us a definition of truth: 
“Its (the claim, or pretension, or plan) active, dynamic func- 
tion is the all-important thing about it, and in the quality of 
activity induced by it lies all its truth and falsity. The hypoth- 
esis that works is the true one; and truth is an abstract noun 
applied to the collection of cases, actual, foreseen, and de- 
sired, that receive confirmation in their works and conse- 
quences.”* It would appear, then, that truth is verification, 
satisfaction, utility. This theory of truth we shall examine. 

Mr. Dewey takes pains to forestall one of the common ob- 
jections leveled against his theory of truth, viz., that it leads 
to crass utilitarianism and ultra-individualism. The whole 
pragmatic movement has been accused, because of its matter- 


2 Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 156. 

3 Influence of Darwin, pp. 109, 139, 140; Mind, N. S., XVI., 1907, p. 337; Journal 
of Philosophy, TV., 1907, p. 202. 

4 Reconstruction in Philosophy, pp. 156, 157. 
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of-fact tendency, of being but a philosophic echo of the sordid 
and mercenary spirit which is supposed to dominate our land. 
It is this view of pragmatism which has led writers of other 
countries to proclaim that it is an essentially American philos- 
ophy. Thus an Englishman recently wrote that pragmatism 
“demands a moral complacency more common in Boston than 
in England.”* So, too, others explain that it is but the out- 
come of the money-grubbing temper of the western world.* 
But this is a misinterpretation of this movement, since it does 
not of itself determine a low scale of values. The instru- 
mentalist may, and, in the present instance, does define high 
standards of life. The question of a raffish or exalted view of 
life does not depend on the doctrine that the true is the useful, 
but on what is held to be the aim and purpose of life. The 
instrumentalist may just as well seek to achieve the zenith as 
the nadir of existence. Mr. Dewey deprecates this estimate 
of his thought when he says: “So repulsive is a conception of 
truth which makes it a mere tool of private ambition and 
aggrandizement, that the wonder is that critics have attributed 
such a notion to sane men.”' He explains, too, that the ob- 
jection that his theory leads to ultra-individualism is wide 
of the mark. Truth has a social character, and utility and 
satisfaction must not be construed to mean utility or satisfac- 
tion to the individual alone. Satisfaction is not “a merely 
emotional satisfaction, a private comfort, a meeting of a purely 
personal end.”* It is “a satisfaction of the needs and condi- 
tions of the problem out of which the idea, the purpose and 
method of action, arises. It includes subjective and objective 
conditions. It is not to be manipulated by whim or personal 
idiosyncracy.” * 

But, while he repels these charges, there are other chinks 
in his philosophic armor which are not quite so invulnerable. 
In the first place, instrumentalism in its insistence on the es- 
sential practicality of knowledge unduly circumscribes the 
function of the intellect and depreciates the value of specula- 
tive thought. Thinking is often a means to an end, but may it 
not sometimes be an end in itself? It is frequently the instru- 
ment to our realization of other values, but does its use stop 


SP. C. Mitchell, Evolution and the War, p. 2. 
@A. Schinz, Anti-Pragmatisme; J. Bourdeau, Pragmatisme et Modernisme. 
? Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 157. 8 Ibid., p. 156. 9 Ibid. 
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there? We cannot live without thought—the more the 
thought, the better the life—this we may admit, but a more 
complete concept of the value of thought indicates that it is 
both practical and speculative, because the enjoyment of 
knowledge for its own sake, is a value which enhances life. 

Many hard things have been said of late about “otiose 
speculation” and “armchair philosophies” and “parasitic pro- 
fessors,” and many of them are deserved, but too great a stress- 
ing of the worthlessness of speculation for speculation’s sake 
is a sin in the other extreme. Thought, as an end in itself, 
may have a minor place, but, nevertheless, it has a place in 
life, and it should not be ejected summarily from it. Novalis’ 
disclaimer against the narrowly utilitarian view of philosophy, 
“philosophy can bake no bread,” is rightly rejected by the in- 
strumentalist, but he should not forget that there is a satis- 
faction in the mere pursuit of the “ultimate causes of things,” 
and a keen exhilaration in the chase; he should remember that 
the latter have values for a number of people and that they 
are not, because of this fact, to be discarded. There is a deal 
of truth in what the instrumentalist says of philosophers. The 
dilettante, who, from the shelter of his irresponsbility, shuns 
the problems of life, or who distorts these problems to fit the 
theories he has spun out of his own consciousness, the pro- 
fessorial fact-shapers, who defend an established order of 
things because they are its beneficiaries—these are not true 
“lovers of wisdom.” The philosopher, like the average citizen, 
should not lose contact with society and its problems; he 
should not divorce his theory from practice, but to say that 
all philosophy is practical, to hold that the philosopher must 
be always the active participant in, and never the dispassion- 
ate spectator of, the world-riddle; this, it appears, is an ex- 
treme view of the function of thought. A more adequate 
notion would be that which admits the existence of both prac- 
tical and speculative philosophy, which makes allowance for 
that burning desire to know which is widespread among 
men. 

Instrumentalism, like most philosophies whose motto is 
action, is inseparably bound up with a deep faith in progress. 
Life is not a march towards a set goal, but it is a constant 
advance towards new goals; having captured one objective, it 
should proceed on to the achieving of another, simply because 
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it is another. Life means progress, and it is the task of the 
intellect to construct new ideals towards which men must 
strain. In thus progressing we shall formulate more ennobling 
ideals and find a fuller good. But there is no guarantee that 
mere movement is a movement for the better, that change is 
always good. All progress is change, but not all change is 
progress; change may be retrogressive as well as progressive. 
The view that ideals are good, simply because they are later 
in time than others, is an unproved and an unprovable as- 
sumption; it is a naive acceptance of the doubtful creed of 
universal evolution. 

The man who enshrined his sentiments in that ancient 
bit of doggerel, “I don’t know where I’m going, but I’m on my 
way,” seems to have been in the same predicament as the 
instrumentalist. Their position, like most of those who bow 
the knee to the credo of action for action’s sake and change 
at all hazards, is but the philosophic expression of the modern 
cult of the recent and the novel, with its corresponding dis- 
trust of the old and traditional. Antique, venerable have 
become synonyms for untrue and out-of-date. If being young 
was a crime in the salad days of William Pitt, surely criminal- 
ity has now become the exclusive prerogative of the old. We 
find this contempt for the past exhibited in the glib pronun- 
ciamentos of our modern illuminati, anent the drama, liter- 
ature, art, and even religion, And in more fields than these, 
the most damning adjective that can be predicated of anything 
is “out-of-date.” Bertrand Russell has pointed out the very 
evident fallacy in this rose-tinted view of the future as the 
harbinger of all good things, in the following words: “Some- 
how, without explicit statement, the assurance is slipped in 
that the future, though we cannot foresee it, will be better 
than the past or present: the reader is like the child who 
expects a sweet because it has been told to open its mouth 
and shut its eyes. . . . I make only two criticisms of it—first, 
that its truth does not follow from what science has rendered 
probable concerning the facts of evolution, and, secondly, 
that the motives and interests which inspire it are so exclu- 
sively practical, and the problems with which it deals are so 
special, that it can hardly be regarded as really touching any 
of the questions that, to my mind, constitute genuine philos- 
ophy. Except under the influence of desire, no one would 
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admit for a moment so crude a generalization from such a 
tiny selection of facts.”*® Not that the instrumentalist incurs 
this censure to the same degree as do his more radical 
brethren; in practice he believes the object of philosophy is 
collective human happiness, but in his haziness as to what 
constitutes this happiness, in the principle of the value of 
progress which underlies his thought, as well as in his insist- 
ence on the lack of a definite end for society to attain, he leaves 
himself open to this criticism, in principle at least. 

To come now to the discussion of truth in instrumentalism. 
The first objection to its theory of truth is derived from the 
fact that it is based on the constant evolution and ceaseless 
flux of things. If everything evolves, then the true and the 
false also evolve; standards and ideals must evolve as well. 
But if things which give satisfaction and which prove useful 
are true, then it follows that the true may become the false 
and the false the true. When a proposition or a system of 
thought ceases to be useful it is no longer true. Truth, in a 
word, is not fixed and immutable; it varies with times and 
localities and men. Once true is not always true. There is, 
and can be, no permanent truth; all truth is relative. This is 
frankly admitted by those who hold to the evolution of truth. 
So Schiller speaks of errors as “discarded ex-truths;” they 
“were ‘truths’ in their day.”** And Sidgwick affirms that “all 
truths are pro tem truths at best, and the duration of their 
validity is uncertain.” ** That Mr. Dewey concurs in this view 
may be easily inferred from his doctrine that utility is 
truth, although he does not specifically state it. 

Now it is only fair to test any system of thought by its 
own conclusions. A system which cannot stand against it- 
self must fall. It is not unknown for philosophers to submit 
the truth-claim of all other philosophies to their own rigid and 
uncompromising demands, while they seem to fancy that their 
own systems are exempt from any such procedure. Kant 
wrote a book to prove that all the mind could attain was the 
phenomenon, while this very book purports to give us the real 
state of affairs. Others have demonstrated that all we can 
know is what we have sensed, and, forgetting the while that 


10 Scientific Method in Philosophy, pp. 14-16. 
11 Studies in Humanism, .pp. 212, 213. 
12 Journal of Philosophy, I1., 1905, p. 269. 
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we cannot sense this theory, have in their very assertion 
refuted themselves. But such a disingenuous attitude cannot 
be countenanced by honest thought. Physicians have been 
told to heal themselves, and philosophers would do well to 
heed similar advice. A philosophy, if nothing else, must be 
consistent; it must not be self-refuting. 

In the first place, before we examine instrumentalism in 
the light of these considerations, we must note that there are 
a number of truths which seem to have withstood the shocks 
of time and the blighting touch of age as yet. Should not the 
instrumentalist withhold his dogmatic assertion, that they 
will “have their day and cease to be” until that day comes? 
But, apart from this, there are other questions which clamor 
for answer from the instrumentalist, and answered they must 
be before his theory can win our acceptance. Is it a change- 
able truth, that all truth is changeable? Or putting the ques- 
tion more pointedly: “Is instrumentalism to be accepted in- 
strumentally, and is it to be interpreted in the same way?” 
Consistency demands that it be so received and accepted, and 
yet, if we do accept it because it is useful and satisfactory, 
then, on its own assertion, it is only relatively, and not abso- 
lutely, true. 

But instrumentalists do not—-no philosopher does—put 
forth their theory as only relatively true. They thus are 
impaled on the horns of a dilemma. Ejijther truth is what 
they say it is, or it is not. If the latter is the case, we 
can dismiss them without further ado. If truth is what they 
say it is, then their theory, being true, is only relatively true. 
And if they insist that it is absolutely true, then they deny 
their own theory in their very affirmation of it. In point of 
fact, they take the position as regards their theory that truth 
does not rest upon its usefulness; their theory is true because 
what it maintains is true, i. e., there is a correspondence of 
some kind between it and the real state of things; and because 
it is true, it is useful and satisfactory. Hence the presump- 
tion of instrumentalism is, that usefulness is not truth, but that 
it is a mark of truth. But it cannot hold even to this view, for 
it contravenes all other systems which are opposed to it, de- 
spite the fact that these are eminently satisfactory to their re- 
spective protagonists. _ 

Looking at the problem from a slightly different angle, we 
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may ask: “Is the instrumentalist theory one which is true 
only today, but which was false a century ago, and which will 
be false a century hence?” Here, again, we may venture to 
assert that this theory is put forth as a theory that was true in 
the past before it was known to be true, and that it will be true 
in the future, even though the thinkers of that time will have 
relegated it to the museum of philosophical antiques. Which 
is to say, that the supporters of this theory believe that the 
state of affairs which it represents has not changed and has 
not evolved; that which has evolved, is the knowledge of the 
theory. But this is tantamount to admitting that the truth of 
instrumentalism does not consist in its utility or satisfaction, 
but that it is true because it represents things as they are. In 
other words, it is ultimately based on the correspondence 
theory of truth. It is difficult to see how it can escape the 
vitiating charge of inconsistency. 

Philosophies which adhere to the doctrine of the evolu- 
tion of truth, gain plausibility from the constant parade of 
hypotheses and theories through the ages, each of which were 
held for a time by all, or at least by a considerable number of 
men, but which were succeeded in turn by other hypotheses 
and theories, the latter giving way with the passage of time to 
new views. None of these systems hold that all truths evolve. 
Historical facts do not change with time—they are stable and 
imperishable. The date of the birth of Julius Cesar, the year 
in which Columbus discovered America, will not evolve; 
neither will the sum-total of home runs garnered by the titanic 
Mr. Ruth, nor the epic effate of the Governor of North Caro- 
lina to the Governor of his sister State. Facts like these, time 
cannot wither. But it is maintained in regard to systems of 
thought, both scientific and religious, that, while each of these 
was the vogue, it was true because it suited the particular men 
of that time or place. However, a modicum of reflection tells 
us that, while human knowledge is capable of development 
and change, both in content and extent, this by no means im- 
plies that the true becomes the false, or vice versa. On the 
contrary, the obvious reason why one hypothesis is rejected 
in favor of another, is because it was found to be untrue—it 
did not square with the facts—and not because it did not give 
satisfaction. Hypotheses are, of their very nature, mere con- 
jectures. And if they be supplanted, it is not because they are 
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not practical or suitable, but because they are not true, i. e., 
they give a false account of things. Things are useful, in a word, 
because they are true; they are not true, because they are useful. 

Utility presupposes truth already established. This may 
be instanced by the welter of conflicting opinions which usu- 
ally exist when knowledge of what is the truth is lacking, or 
when knowledge is only opinionative. Witness the dispute rag- 
ing today among the Brahmins, who guide our ship of state 
over the advisability of our joining the League of Nations. If 
we had positive knowledge whether or not our entrance into 
that august assembly would benefit us, then the controversy 
would be at an end—we would become members, or not. Wit- 
ness, again, the dispute as to the wisdom of prohibition. If 
we knew it was useful and satisfactory, then the issue would 
be closed; but, not knowing—in part, at least—if it is useful, 
the debate is loud and sustained. Examples too numerous to 
mention could be adduced to confirm our point, viz., that, 
when in default of certain knowledge, we are forced to base our 
beliefs on utility, there is no end to disagreement; judgments 
about utility or value or satisfaction are as variable as likes and 
dislikes. Utility and satisfactoriness are inadequate for the- 
oretical and practical purposes when it is a question of truth. 

Instrumentalism is a philosophy actuated by a lofty 
motive. Its desire is to put philosophy to work, to drag it 
down from the clouds to terra firma; its aim is to harness the 
thought of the Olympians to the problems of the day. It is 
keenly aware of the faults of the traditional philosophies— 
their sterility, their endless disputes, their Frankenstein prone- 
ness to fashion objections which they cannot answer, their 
aridity, their want of contact with reality, their far remove 
from life. Believing that correction would be futile, it would 
revolutionize the classic idea of philosophy, and by this rev- 
olution it hopes to lead mankind to the millennium. We may 
admit the truth of some of its strictures against the old order 
of things, but the remedy it proffers is not a fit substitute, 
because in one of its cardinal points, the nature of truth, it 
lacks the jewel of consistency, a jewel which must adorn every 
claimant which seeks to be adopted as the perennial phil- 
osophy. 





AT EVENTIDE. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


Tue shadows lengthen out 
This eventide; 

And, if Thou standest here, 
Unglorified 

In me and mine—oh, yet, 
With me abide. 


Here, in the evening light, 
Clearer than day, 

Looking behind, I see 
My old life’s way; 

Oh, would to God, indeed, 
That I could say: 


“Here, Lord, I went where Thou 
Hadst bid me go; 

Here, where I might have strayed, 
I did net so; 

I took what work, what rest, 
Thou wouldst bestow.” 


Nay, but full oft my feet 
Have strayed and erred; 

Full oft mine ears were deaf 
To Thy dear word; 

Full oft mine eyes looked out 
With vision blurred. 


Oh; little span of life, 
That seemed so long 

When the first bell was rung 
For matin song, 

And all Thy great love-choir 
Sang sweet and strong. 


Mine is no passionate grief 
For love refused; 

Mine is no glowing joy 
For love well used; 

Nor yet a heart that lies 
Broken and bruised. 


Thou gavest penitence, 
All-healing grief; 

Thou gavest pardoning love, 
In dear relief; 

And now I bring to Thee 
A tare-spoilt sheaf. 


And yet, for that I sowed 
Some little wheat, 

Take it, and let Thy love 
The tale complete; 

I lay it down before 
Thy blessed feet. 


Thou knowest I could have done 
And did not do; 

Have paid the debts of love 
That still are due; 

Have given fair giving meet, 
In measure true. 


Thou knowest how I have sinned 
Oft in Thy sight; 

Thou knowest I tried to do 
Some little right; 

Forgive the wrong, accept 
The rest tonight. 


O Jesus, Jesus mine, 
What words are these? 

Deep in my heart I say, 
On bended knees, 

Do with me, dearest Lord, 
As Thou shalt please. 


My spirit, O Lord, O Love, 
I do commend 

Into Thy Hands, my Judge, 
Who art my Friend, 

Who, loving me, wilt love 
Unto the end. 





THE WORKINGMAN AND HIS WAGES. 
BY JAMES F. CRONIN, C.S.P. 


JOR some years past, it is plain that events have 

been so shaping themselves as to force even the 

“4 unwilling to pay heed to industrial conditions. 

The interest in questions born of modern indus- 

=} try is almost universal, and the time has arrived, 

we cap when it is neither safe nor sane for moral leaders 
to ignore, or minimize, the gravity of what is at stake. 

In the absence of clear thinking among the masses, it 
must be made plain that our emphasis on the sacredness of 
private property does not place us in the untenable position 
of approving or defending the inherent or accidental faults 
of Capitalism. And, in condemning Socialism, we must not 
allow the unthinking to believe that we are committed to the 
approbation or toleration of the abuses and injustices of Cap- 
italism. We, indeed, insist that in -any solution offered, 
the inviolability of private property must be taken into con- 
sideration, and we furthermore reject and condemn the par- 
ticular solution, known as Socialism, but we in nowise ap- 
prove the evils of the present system. Indeed, we are, and 
must be, as solicitous of right and justice in industrial life 
as in any other department of life. 

It may be well for us, also, to remember that although 
Socialism would usher in evils worse than the existing ones, 
it is, at least, an effort to meet the situation. People may be- 
lieve about Socialism what many believe about Prohibition, 
that it is so poor a remedy for an evil that it is worse than 
no remedy. To condemn one or the other, however, and to 
offer no substitute reform, is to reject the attempt made to 
solve a question; it is not constructive. If we do the easy 
thing, we shall be satisfied with a policy of obstruction, and 
simply condemn the efforts of others; if we do the right thing, 
we shall not only point out the errors of others, we shall bring 
forth our own programme. Boastful /audatores temporis acti, 
who mistake a mental storehouse of prejudices and prepos- 
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sessions for reason, who contribute nothing to the solution of 
a difficult problem except the condemnation of the efforts of 
others to solve the question, must be appraised at their true 
value; they are simply and solely offensive obstructionists. 
It is painful and pathetic to find Catholics taking the part 
of critical obstructionists, even when authoritative Catholic 
teachings are being applied to modern questions of industty. 
Our present industrial system did not come down from heaven 
as a divine revelation, and it is not immune from the saving 
grace of change and improvement. 

No less an authority, indeed, than the Bishops’ Programme 
calls for a change, a change in fact which would ultimately 
involve, to a great extent, the abolition of the wage system. 
The present method of payment of wages is, after all, a com- 
paratively new thing, the result of a social system that came 
into existence gradually, did not at one time exist as we have 
it today; and, conceivably, the world can again get along 
without it. 

The present wage system, moreover, has many disadvan- 
tages, not accidental, which a little charity might remove, but 
disadvantages inherent in the system itself, which laboring 
men cannot be expected to overlook. In making the contract 
of the wage, the employer has a distinct advantage over the 
one seeking a position. Equality of bargaining power is want- 
ing. The man seeking employment must work or starve, 
while the employer can wait, or employ someone else. The 
dependence of the employee on the will and power of the 
employer “approaches that of the subject under a despot, and 
finds expression in the phrase: ‘Well, you can take the job 
or leave it.’”* Employers who are so fond of boldly pro- 
claiming that they will never submit to “dictation” from organ- 
ized labor, are forever assuring us that they can, and will, 
“run their own business.” Many of us are not concerned as 
to the terms employed, whether “outside interference,” “dic- 
tation,” or the more euphemistic “running my own business,” 
be employed. However, we see no reason for offering special 
resistance to the workingmen who try, through equality of 
bargaining power secured through organization, to write in the 
wage contract the terms under which they will work, any 
more than we should resist the efforts of the employer to se- 

1 Primer of Social Science. Parkinson. London: T. S. King & Son. Page 167. 
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cure the services of these men on his terms. Both parties are 
bargaining; one offers wages, the other offers service. The 
employer states his conditions, and he is simply “running his 
own business;” the workingman states his conditions, and he 
is “dictating.” Which reminds us that Lincoln once asked a 
schoolboy: “Johnnie, if you call a dog’s tail a leg, how many 
legs will he have?” “Five,” answered Johnnie. “No,” said 
Lincoln, “calling it a leg will not make it one, the dog will still 
have only four legs.” 

Inherent, also, to the present wage system is the disadvan- 
tage that the wage-earner labors under, of being excluded 
from a share in the profits. It is not at all clear to the working 
people why the employer should walk off with all the profits. 
It is very clear, on the other hand, that the laborer “has a 
strict right to profits in proportion to his effective codperation 
in production.” It is clear, furthermore, that the laboring 
men are not receiving these profits. Indeed, the laboring man 
is forced to surrender, at least implicitly, his right to these 
profits when he makes a wage contract, and, under the present 
system, he must either make the wage contract or go hungry. 
“Briefly,” says Monsignor Parkinson, “the wage-earner in in- 
dustry has abandoned his claim to a proportion of the profits. 
He has become a mercenary rather than a partner, a com- 
modity rather than an artist-craftsman. He remains actually 
or practically at the same pay, while the employer or share- 
holders draw large dividends for their inactive (i. e., non- 
effective) participation in production. He is the victim of the 
omnipotence of wealth, of the prejudices of station, and the 
social inferiority of labor.” 

Here and there, of course, are found employers, and many 
of them, who do the right thing towards their employees. 
The number, also, is unquestionably growing year after year. 
But conditions today are a sufficient warrant, nevertheless, for 
repeating what Pope Leo said thirty years ago: “The laboring 
men feel that they have been fooled by empty promises and 
deceived by false appearances; they cannot but perceive that 
their grasping employers too often treat them with the greatest 
inhumanity, and hardly care for them beyond the profit their 
labor brings;” and “with the concentration of so many branches 
of trade in the hands of a few individuals, a small number 
of very rich men have been able to lay upon the teeming 
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masses of the laboring poor a yoke little better than slavery 
itself.” * 

Again, not only is the laboring man, under the present 
wage system, practically forced to sign away his right to a 
share in the profits, but at times he cannot even secure a 
remuneration “sufficient to support a frugal and well-behaved 
wage-earner.” In other words, the minimum of justice is 
denied him. Even if it were true that the great majority of 
workers were now receiving more than living wages (and it 
is not true), “there are no good reasons,” says the Bishops’ 
Programme,’ “why rates of pay should be lowered. After all, a 
living wage is not necessarily the full measure of justice. All 
the Catholic authorities on the subject explicitly declare that 
that is only the minimum of justice. Since our industrial 
resources and instrumentalities are sufficient to provide more 
than a living wage for a very large proportion of the workers, 
why should we acquiesce in a theory which denies them this 
measure of the comforts of life? Such a policy is not only of 
very questionable morality, but is unsound economically.” 
“On grounds of justice and sound economics,” concludes the 
paragraph, “we should give our hearty support to all legit- 
imate efforts made by labor to resist general wage reductions.” 

The campaign for the reduction of wages attained during 
the war has, however, been going on, rather merrily for some, 
during the last few years. The “workman’s silk shirt” served 
as one of the allies in the holy war against the extravagances 
of the working classes. Of course, there wasn’t any silk shirt, 
but that didn’t matter. The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics made a detailed study of the cost of living of 12,094 
families of workingmen during the fall of 1918 and the winter 
of 1919. The families were widely scattered about the coun- 
try, and representative. “The matter of the silk shirt is illum- 
inating. Out of the entire 12,000 families studied, only three 
and six-tenths per cent. possessed silk shirts. The invest- 
ments of these extravagant few, if such purchases are con- 
sidered extravagant, increased the average budget for the 
entire group only twenty-one cents, the price of a single soda 
during war times. Apparently, even at the time of great 
economic inflation the workman who could afford luxury was 


2 Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. 
8 Social Reconstruction, Washington, D, C.; National Catholic Welfare Council, 
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uncommon.” The average expenditures of the different mem- 
bers of the families for clothing reveal also the “appalling ex- 
travagance” of the workingman and his family. The man clothed 
himself on less than six dollars a month and the woman 
dressed on five dollars and thirty cents a month, and this at a 
time when prices were at the peak. . But if there were no silk 
shirts for the laboring men when they were “dictating” their 
own terms and wages, there certainly was one expenditure of 
which much has not been said. Churches throughout the 
country, almost unanimously, reperted that plate collections 
had doubled! 

The success of the Miners’ Union, we hope, has put a 
definite stop to the campaign for a reduction of wages. Since 
March, last, an upward trend in wages is recorded. The aver- 
age weekly earnings of factory-workers in New York State 
were $25.10 in August, a gain of 33 cents over July, and an in- 
crease of 85 cents over ‘the lowest average earnings in April. 
The Railroad Labor Board granted an increase to 451,911 
members of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
employees and Railroad Shop Workers. Of this number, 
track laborers and all common laborers constitute the largest 
single class affected. Most of them are now receiving 35 to 36 
cents an hour. They number about 112,000. The average 
minimum wage now ranges from 23 to 37 cents an hour. The 
United States Steel Corporation also voluntarily increased the 
wages of its employees, and it is hoped that before long the 
pressure, which compelled this increase in wages, will exert 
itself in the direction of remedying the brutal practice of em- 
ploying 300,000 on a twelve-hour basis. The United States 
Steel Corporation might well begin by liberating its 70,000. 

Among the factors accounting for the upward trend of 
wages, emphasis must be placed on the new three per cent. 
immigration law. The country’s total net gain by alien immi- 
gration during the first fiscal year under the quota law was 
104,326 women and 6,518 men (both figures including chil- 
dren). The figure of 309,556 immigrant aliens admitted to our 
country during this period “shrinks to nothing when it is 
reduced to net gain in man-power. Moreover, there has been 
an actual loss in net immigration in respect to most of the 
countries upon which we have depended recently for our 
supply of unskilled labor.” During the fiscal year, 1921-1922, 
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40,319 immigrants arrived from Italy, while during the same 
period 53,651 Italians left this country. Figures show that in 
regard to Poland, Greece, Spain, Portugal, Jugo-Slavia, and 
several other countries we lost more by emigration than we 
gained by immigration. The Nation points out that 400,000 
skilled and unskilled workers were added annually to our 
working forces during the five years before the war, and that 
now “we have already dried up the sources of that man-power 
upon which for the last fifty years American industry has 
depended.” 

With this increased power thrust into the hands of labor 
by the new immigration law, one should consider the growth 
of unionism during the last decade. A glance at the new vol- 
umes of the Encyclopedia Britannica reveals that the growth 
of organized labor enrollment during the decade, 1911-1921, is 
three hundred and fifty per cent. for the world, from 10,835,000 
to 48,000,000. In the United States the growth has been one 
hundred and fifty percent. during the same period, from 
2,100,000 to 5,179,000. The growing scarcity of labor due to 
the three per cent. restrictive law and the growth of unionism, 
are two powerful factors which labor will not be slow to use 
for the enforcement of its claims. 

Some of us, however, are not at all alarmed. Something— 
the coldness of facts we suspect—chills our enthusiasm when 
we try to answer the call to save our country from what Mr. 
Chamberlain recently called “the common foe.” When we 
learn from our Catechism of the Social Question that two per 
cent. of the people own sixty per cent. of the wealth of the 
United States and that the poorest, sixty-five per cent. of the 
people, own only five per cent., and that four-fifths of the 
people own only one-tenth of the wealth, our indignation at 
labor’s effrontery in trying to secure a fair protection of the 
wealth it produces, somewhat subsides, and we are led to con- 
fess that not even the waving of a silk shirt makes us panicky. 

Nor shall we become desperately ill at ease if labor soon 
succeeds in bringing the remaining twenty million organizable 
workers into the ranks of unionism. Equality of bargaining 
power can be attained by these millions in no other way save 
by organization, and without this equality they are dependent 
for a living upon the benevolence of employers. A mere 
kindergarten acquaintance with the condition of unorganized 
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labor in the past is sufficient in itself to make us say with Pope 
Leo: “We may lay it down as a general and lasting law that 
workingmen’s associations should be so organized and gov- 
erned as to furnish the best and most suitable means for at- 
taining what is aimed at, that is to say, for helping each indi- 
vidual member to better his condition to the utmost in body, 


4 


mind, and property. 

Labor Unions may, like Capital, abuse their power, and 
selfishly exact unfair remuneration. Labor has already, in 
several instances, attempted just this very thing. It is the 
plain duty of moralists to teach the moralities of the situation. 
We can distinguish between the right to organize and the 
abuse of a power. We can distinguish between a free con- 
tract and a fair contract. We have our Catholic principles to 
apply practically to all relations born of modern industry, and 
the time is already at hand when it is neither safe nor sane to 
ignore the gravity of the situation. 

In our country, today, are millions and millions of wage- 
earners. One may hate, with all his soul, the doctrine of eco- 
nomic determinism and still understand that the food these 
people eat, the clothes they wear, the very air they breathe in 
their homes, are in some way conditioned by the wages they 
receive. Their health, their thoughts, their outlook on life, 
their moral and spiritual life, and their attitude towards re- 
ligion and the Church are not unrelated to the size of their pay 
envelope. Their souls are stirred and their passions aroused, 
while resentment fills the hearts of many. 

“As far as regards the Church,” says Leo, “its assistance 
will never be wanting, be the time or the occasion what it 
may. ... Every minister of Holy Religion must throw into 
the conflict all the energy of his mind, and all the strength 
of his endurance.” And said Pope Benedict: “The clergy and 
people, instead of merely opposing the claims of the prole- 
tariat, ought to support them, provided that they are within 
the bounds of what is just and honest, as set forth in the 
immortal encyclical, Rerum Novarum, of Leo XIII.” (From 
a letter to Cardinal Lucon, 1919.) 


4 Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. 








THE WHITE LADY. 


BY W. E. WALSH. 
I. 
1695-1850. 


IMERICK was the end of all things. Not an Irish 
gentleman remains in the land. Only the Kerne is 
left—and his spirit is hopelessly broken. We have 
looked on the last of the Gael, and now the later 
7, i Irish, it seems, must go. The Dutchmen—His Maj- 
ways friends—are fighting over the spoils. Confiscations were 
begun before the ink was dry on the hapless Treaty. 

“How long shall I be able to hold my own? The Geraldines 
took this land from the native Chieftains, and my people took it 
from them. When will my turn come? What would my father, 
who fought under Hugh O’Neil, have done in this affair? Hugo 
and I took different sides—he was in Limerick, and I outside its 
walls. Which of us was right? Hugo is gone to France with 
Sarsfield—and, Faith, I think he has the best of a bad bargain. 
There will be good fighting there under a Christian King. As for 
this country, there is a curse on it. It is crushed, and will rise 
no more.””* 

Doctor Lacy handed the little book, with its worn and scuffed 
binding, to Michael Vallancy. The two men looked at each other 
for a long moment. The doctor ran his fingers through his 
grizzled beard. 

“But for the grace of God, or the prompting of the devil— 
which was it?—you’d not be here today.” 

The older man took him up with bitterness in his voice: 

“And my elder son would not be a convicted felon—” 

“Hold a minute, my dear Michael—a political convict is not 
a common felon. It’s not the first time your family has bred a 
rebel, or a patriot, whichever you like to call him. Don’t be for- 
getting Hugo.” 

“Ah, that was different. Right or wrong, there was no dis- 
grace in fighting for the Stuarts—after all, James was our right- 
ful King. But these Fenians—the dregs of the country—what 
did they want? What could they hope to do?” 









1 Diary of Gilbert de Vailancie. 
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“What did they want? Sure, there’s an easy answer to 
that. They wanted what your grandfather wanted when he 
joined Charlemont’s volunteers and voted for Grattan’s Bill to 
make the Irish Parliament independent. Ah! that was a great 
moment, Michael—there was never one like it in the long history 
of this unhappy land. Your kind and my kind stood then for 
the first time shoulder to shoulder with the native people.” 

Michael Vallancy shook his head impatiently: 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “but that, too, was different. Those 
were men of power and substance—” 

“Aye, it was different,” the other interrupted. “There was 
this difference, that England at that time was in trouble with 
another set of rebels in the American Colonies, and could not 
afford to provoke a united Ireland with two hundred thousand 
Volunteers at her back; but if she had been as well prepared as 
she was later, in ’98, your grandfather might have shared the 
fate of Lord Edward Fitzgerald and his friends—who were like- 
wise men of power and substance. No, no, my dear old friend, 
don’t deceive yourself. England wasn’t ready then, but when 
she was, she knew that she could break that union of the people 
and their natural leaders with the device that had never failed 
since the Statute of Kilkenny was enacted; and she proved it in 
1800, when many of the men who had voted with Grattan to free 
their country from English domination, sold her back again into 
a worse bondage. Your own brother, my Lord Ardilaun, bears 
a title which came to him as part of the price of his father’s con- 
victions in that affair. Now, there’s no need for you to be angry 
because I tell you this—for I hold my own kindred to have been 
no better. 

“Hugh de Lacy despoiled the O’Ruaircs of the rich lands 
of Meath, and accepted many an honor and title afterwards 
to preserve the interest of an English King, and, though his 
descendants held them for a long time, they lost them in the 
end, like the Desmonds, to Elizabeth’s undertakers—of whom 
the first of your family was one. Sure, that’s the history of every 
one of our Anglo-Irish families—and a dirty one it is—and, 
faith, I'll say this—that your boy, Roger, rebel or no, is a finer 
gentleman than any you’ve had in your family, not excepting your 
grandfather nor your grandfather’s grand-uncle, Hugo, who 
fought under Sarsfield at Limerick.” 

Michael Vallancy rose and stood by a deep-embrasured win- 
dow which overlooked a noble expanse of lawn fringed with trees, 
through whose upper branches the tower of Castle Ardilaun was 
visible. The building in which he stood was known as the Dower 
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House, and was changed but little since the days when a Norman 
Baron had built it; but the Castle had been renewed and re- 
modeled a half century earlier with money which the doctor 
would have described as the price of his father’s perfidy. If he 
lived long enough, he, too, would enjoy the advantages of that 
questionable transaction, for his brother had married late in life 
and had no issue; and one day Roger, his elder son—convicted 
of treason and transported to a penal settlement—would have 
been the fourth Baron Ardilaun. But now he would inherit 
neither title nor estate—and his younger brother, Gilbert, would 
be the richer for his fault. 

Michael Vallancy turned to his friend, with the pain of that 
thought working in his face. He had loved this errant son—a 
dashing, handsome boy—more than anything else in the world. 

“Perhaps you’re right, Dan,” he said in a lifeless tone. “And 
I haven’t heart to be angry, whether or no. If we'd had our own 
Parliament these last years, I dare say we'd not have let the food 
go out of the country while the people were starving; that’s the 
one thing that drove the boy to madness—and his mother with 
him. They’re her people, you know—more than yours or mine— 
and though her heart is breaking for Roger, she’d not have had 
him different. As for me, she'll hardly look at me. I let him go 
without a word, and she can’t forget it.” 

There was silence between them for a moment, and then he 
went on with an eager break in his voice: 

“Have you heard anything, Dan—anything more at all about 
the report of their escape?” 

“Not a word, old friend; but don’t you be fretting now. 
There’s no doubt that some of them escaped—and Roger’s not 
the boy to sit back when a thing like that’s in hand. I tell you, 
if any got away, your lad is among them, and by this time he’s 
safe in America.” 


Il. 
1919. 


When Gerald, sixth Baron Ardilaun, returned at the close of 
the war to his home, in Ireland, he told himself, with a glow of 
self-righteousness, that the world had been freed at last of tyr- 
anny and oppression, and that he had done his share in bringing 
about this desirable consummation. 

If he had lived in Dublin, this comforting conviction might 
have lasted for a longer period—for what he would have read in 
the only paper patronized by his kind, would not have disturbed 
him greatly. To the landed gentry in Ireland, discontent was a 
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perennial which flourished among those not so fortunate as to 
have either a sufficiency of land or a lucrative berth in His Maj- 
esty’s service, and they regarded it as a mere commonplace that 
persuasion of a more or less forcible character should be used to 
keep it within bounds. 

Lord Ardilaun, however, did not believe like the majority 
of his class, that his less fortunate fellow-countrymen were hope- 
lessly detrimental because they refused to accept the view that 
their country was intended by Providence to be a sporting sub- 
division and recruiting ground of the larger Island. On the con- 
trary, he was always ready to excuse, if not to justify, the dis- 
turbances which took place as a result of repeated denials of their 
national aspirations. He had been conscious of a sense of dis- 
appointment when the operation of the Home Rule Bill had been 
postponed for the period of the war, but he had been easily led 
to believe that this course was warranted by the attitude of the 
dissentient minority. 

But now that the war was over, a generous measure of self- 
government would extend the blessings of peace, he was sure, 
even to his distressful country. It is true, that in his absence 
the Dail Eireann—a National Parliament—had been set up in 
Ireland without the consent of the British Crown—but this, he 
thought, need not be taken seriously. The people were being 
imposed on by agitators, but as soon as they could feel quite sure 
that Ulster was not going to be permitted to rule the British Is- 
lands, they would welcome a reasonable settlement. 

He had not been many days at home, however, before he 
began to have doubts about the situation. In the first place, he 
was dubious of the Government’s policy. Wholesale arrests were 
bad enough, but the show of military force, obviously intended 
to intimidate the people, was worse. If he had not seen it him- 
self, he would not have believed it possible, but it happened at 
this time that the authorities were giving particular attention to 
Limerick and the adjoining counties. Machine guns, tanks, and 
armored cars were very much in evidence, and prohibited areas— 
defined by barriers of barbed wire—were the fashion. Beside the 
fact that he was sick of the panoply of war, there was the almost 
incredible evidence that government by military force still existed; 
and his irritation was not allayed by the further fact that his 
own movements were subject to restraint. 

He returned from a visit to the city of Limerick in a very 
thoughtful mood. That night, he studied a road map of the 
counties south of the Shannon, and planned a tour in his car 
which kept him away for the best part of a week. 
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He came back from that expedition burning with shame and 
indignation. Was this what he had been fighting for? Was it 
for this, countless young lives had been sacrificed? He remem- 
bered a sentence in one of Lloyd George’s speeches—one that had 
thrilled him at the time, and often afterwards: “When this war 
is over, the whole world will be free; there will not be anywhere 
on earth a people governed against its will.” And now—what? 
Every principle on which they prided themselves was violated. 

The scenes he had witnessed with scorn and abhorrence in 
Belgium, were duplicated here: prescribed areas, suppression of 
speech, nightly raids on domiciles—with the inevitable accom- 
paniment of insult and outrage, imprisonment without accusa- 
tion or trial—if these meant anything, they meant deliberate and 
systematic provocation. He had protested here and there to an 
officer in command, and had been told that these people were in 
sympathy with Sinn Fein. And this was the way they were to 
be taught to love British rule! It was sheer madness! He had 
refused to believe stories that were told about the treatment of 
prisoners in Mountjoy and Belfast, but now—anything was 
possible. 

Something must be done. He knew the Chief Secretary— 
knew him very well. A decent sort, but too saturated with 
Downing Street methods to be the right man at a time like this. 
Would Englishmen never learn that Irishmen cannot be intim- 
idated—that coercion merely spreads the disaffection? 

Something must be done. It was more than likely that his 
effort would be wasted—but, at any rate, he must try. He would 
go up to Dublin at once. 


III. 


Lord Ardilaun’s journey was nearly ended, and already his 
mind was busy with the agreeable task of selecting food and wine 
for the dinner at his club, when adventure thrust itself into his 
path. 

It was almost dusk, and his car was traveling smoothly and 
silently at the rate of a good thirty-five Irish miles, when a short, 
- Sharp “honk” behind him broke the stillness, and he looked back 
to find another car bearing down on him with amazing swiftness. 
He gave way instantly, diminishing his speed as he did so, and a 
powerful, low-bodied machine shot past him. It was going so 
fast that he had hardly more than time to anathematize the folly 
of such reckless driving before it had disappeared around a bend 
of the road. Almost at the same moment a series of startling 
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sounds disturbed the serene and peaceful evening. First, there 
was a grinding crash for which, he thought with a sinking heart, 
there could be but one explanation. Then, after a momentary 
silence, a man’s voice cried out, and the report of a pistol shot 
followed. Then another, and another. 

Lord Ardilaun saw a man running towards him in the dusk, 
holding a smoking revolver in his hand. Three other men ap- 
peared at the curve of the road with leveled weapons. Another 
report, and the one who ran stumbled and fell. He tried to rise, 
lurched forward a pace, and lay prone again. 

Lord Ardilaun brought his car to a stop and leaped down 
beside the fallen man. As he put his hand on him, the fellow 
turned over suddenly and looked up at him with a tense, ques- 
tioning look: 

“They got me, I guess,” he said with an effort, “but you don’t 
look like a friend of theirs, and perhaps we can beat them yet. 
Quick—lean over—take this; if you get clear of these black- 
guards, deliver it at the Castle. It’s important, you understand— 
very important.” 

Lord Ardilaun, still bending and screening the operation, 
thrust a letter-case into the left hand pocket of his motor coat 
as a voice called out behind him: 

“Stand clear there! Look sharp! No harm will come to 
you if you do as you’re told. First, put up your hands in the air 
—quick! That’s right. See that you keep them up.” 

Hands upraised, he watched the proceedings with a curious 
sense of detachment. The situation was familiar. These men 
were Irish—Sinn Feiners, no doubt—but, save that they wore no 
uniform, they might have been French or British soldiers running 
down a German spy. What part was he to play? At present, 
there seemed to be no choice. Even if, by a sudden dash, he had 
been able to get away, he could not go forward. If that desperate 
fellow, willing to take any risk, had not been able to get through, 
the road must be well blocked. 

Two of the attacking party were kneeling, searching the 
wounded man. The leader called to them impatiently: 

“Hurry, boys, hurry! We've no time to lose.” 

One of the men looked up. 

“It’s not here, sir. He must have got rid of it—or maybe it’s 
in the car.” 

“Nonsense! He’d not have left it in the car—but did he 
throw it away along the... Stop!” His gaze fell on Lord 
Ardilaun. “Ah! perhaps you have been kind enough to under- 
take its delivery. Come here, Sean. Keep your hands well up, 
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sir. I am sorry—but I must ask you to allow us to search you— 
unless, indeed, you would prefer to save us the trouble—” 

There was nothing else to be done. Lord Ardilaun yielded 
gracefully. 

“In my coat pocket,” he said. “Shall I hand it to you?” 

“One moment, if you please. Sean, see if he has a weapon. 
Very good, sir. Now, will you kindly hand it to Sean. Thank 
you very much, indeed.” 

The speaker took the leather case from the hand of his sub- 
ordinate and, having glanced at its contents, placed it in his 
breast pocket. 

“Now, sir,” he said, “I am afraid we shall have to ask a 
greater favor of you. We need your car. Mine is hardly more 
than a junk heap, as a result of the recklessness of our injured 
friend here, and his is not much better. In the first place, we 
must put him where he will be cared for, and then we must get 
away ourselves. You cannot very well walk to Dublin, so I sup- 
pose you had better go with us. You will miss a good dinner, 
but I promise you that you shall not starve. I am sorry, but it 
cannot be helped. After all, it is for the good of your country— 
perhaps that will console you.” 

He gazed at his lordship with a half-cynical, but not un- 
friendly, smile and, as the latter made no reply, shrugged his 
shoulders and walked over to the car. 

“Will you get in, sir—the far seat, if you please, I shall drive 
myself. Ah! Rolls-Royce—a beautiful car.” He turned to his 
companions, who stood respectfully by: “Sean, yourself and 
Michael will lift the wounded man into the tonneau. Steady! 
handle him gently—so! You, Michael, will hold him in a com- 
fortable position, and Sean will be on the lookout for trouble.” 

As he seated himself and turned the ignition switch, he 
leaned towards his guest: 

“Sean was my sergeant during the late war,” he said, signif- 
icantly, “and I can assure you that he is very reliable in an 
emergency. 

Lord Ardilaun’s silence must not be misunderstood. He was 
far from feeling anger or chagrin. On the contrary, the situa- 
tion intrigued him greatly. He was sorry to go without his din- 
ner—but it looked as if there might be compensations. He had 
seen the working-methods of the Government; here was an op- 
portunity to learn something about these dreamers who dared 
to defy the might of the British Empire. Decidedly—it might be 


very interesting. 
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IV. 


If Fate had intended to cast about Lord Ardilaun’s adventure 
a glamour of romantic interest, the setting and dramatis personze 
were well chosen. When, after a night of sleep, he found himself, 
within the crumbling walls of an ancient ruin, sitting at break- 
fast face to face with a lady who had sat opposite, or beside him, 
many a time at a dinner table in Dublin, he felt inclined to pinch 
himself to see if he were really awake. The fact that the lady 
was the sister of one of the highest officials of the “Castle,” did 
not serve to lessen the sense of unreality which possessed him. 
“It is strange,” she was saying, “that you had never met Alan 
Trench. Alan is, or was, one of the most popular men in Dub- 
lin. You see, he has all the essentials—good looks, good con- 
nections, and a large estate. But I suppose you were hardly 
going about much in his time. He had been away in America 
for a year when the war broke out, and he returned post-haste 
and was off again in no time with the Fusileers. He went through 
the Gallipoli fiasco, and was invalided home in very bad shape. 
The war made a tremendous change in Alan. When he could 
get around, and had his discharge, he went to Walter and told 
him what he thought of the condition of things here. I fancy 
you can guess the rest. Walter is my brother, and—vwell, the 
fact that I am here shows what I think of his principles—but he 
has one virtue, at least: he is absolutely honest. He is not like 
the politicians—he doesn’t preach what he won’t practice. He 
doesn’t care whether it’s right or wrong. It’s better to break 
Ireland, he says, than to break up the Empire. Rotten, isn’t it? 
A good German principle! That’s what Alan thought. My 
word! Alan was immense! He gave it to him straight. ‘The 
boys that died in the Dardanelles,’ he said—‘and I guess it was the 
same everywhere—thought they were fighting for an Empire that 
believed in what it preached. If these Prussian methods in Ire- 
land are not dropped,’ he said, ‘I’m going to pitch my lot with Sinn 
Fein.’ ‘All right,’ said Walter, ‘it might be a good thing if they 
had one or two gentlemen among them.’ And that’s all. I backed 
up Alan, and told Walter I was going with him. He only 
laughed. ‘You'll not like it in gaol, Molly,’ he said. ‘“They’ll not 
let you take your breakfast in bed.’ That was like Walter—he 
makes a joke of everything—but, anyhow, you see I’m not getting 
my breakfast in bed now—and I never felt so well in my life.” 
Lord Ardilaun looked and listened with a somewhat dazed 
consciousness. This lady—one of his own sort—was virtually 
his gaoler. Major Trench, his captor of the night before, after 
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more polite apologies, had again borrowed his car and departed. 
The only other person who might possibly interfere with his 
movements was the man, Michael, who had prepared the break- 
fast. Sean had apparently gone with the major. 

There was, however, nothing to tempt him in the prospect 
of flight. His car was gone, and he knew nothing of his where- 
abouts, save that he was on the summit of a hill overlooking, he 
thought, the pasture lands of Meath—where human beings were 
as scarce as cattle were plentiful. Besides, he would not be satis- 
fied to go without learning something of the hopes and aims of 
these people. He wanted more than anything else to have a quiet 
talk with Major Trench. 

But he gazed with increasing wonder at his companion. By 
what miracle of moral transformation had this young and charm- 
ing woman, who belonged, by tradition and training, to the 
ascendant class, been ranged on the side of the despised masses 
in so hopeless a struggle? 

His face must have betrayed the direction of his thoughts, 
for she interrupted them with an amused smile: 

“My dear Gerald, please don’t look at me as if the last prayer 
had just been said over my dead body. You will be surprised to 
learn how many of us there are in this movement. There’s hardly 
a Unionist family outside Ulster but has at least one son or 
daughter, actively or passively, in sympathy with it.” 

“But, dear Molly,” said his lordship, very gravely, “what 
good, what possible good, can come of it?” 

“Dear friend,” she rejoined, “can you imagine the good of 
being honest for the first time in your life? While you were 
away fighting German aggression in Flanders, we have been fight- 
ing British aggression here. You were spared the edifying spec- 
tacle of a Government preaching freedom for small nations in 
Europe, and putting it down by military force at home. But now 
you are here and you must face the situation; and if you are 
honest, you will not count the cost before you choose. That is 
just what we have always done: we have stood aside and cheated 
ourselves with lies and sophistries. You have only to look around 
you to see the result. These people are our people. We have 
always had a monopoly of the wealth and culture—and hew 
have we used it? Not for them—net to guide and lead them—but 
against them. Every concession they have won in local govern- 
ment reform, has been won in spite of our opposition. 

“I used to sneer,” she went on after a pause, “like others of 
my kind. I hated the endless talk, the rhetoric—the everlasting 
pleading at Westminster, while English members sat back and 
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listened with a patronizing smile. When Carson put through 
the gun-running and, lining up his Covenanters, defied the power 
of the United Kingdom, I said: “There are people who do things!’ 
Of course, I didn’t stop to think that Carson couldn’t have done 
it if he had not had the Tory Aristocracy of England behind him. 
The gun-running at Howth followed. The troops which were 
sent to intercept the landing, retreated before the determined 
stand of the Volunteers—but they made no objection to firing a 
volley into an unarmed crowd in Dublin. Perhaps this incident 
set me thinking—and the promotion of Carson to the Cabinet may 
have helped the process; I don’t really know. But the Easter 
Rising, which came like a sudden earthquake, turned the world 
upside down for me—and for many others. 

“I remember the fierce, unreasoning joy which thrilled me 
as I realized that these men had at last taken guns in their hands 
and were fighting and dying—instead of talking—for Ireland. A 
Nation was reborn—and baptized in its blood! I said this over 
and over—and laughed to think that it was ] who said it. Then 
came the aftermath—the shooting without trial of Pearse and his 
comrades. 

“There was, at first, a sense of stupefaction—the stunning 
effect of an incredible blow. This was succeeded by a spread- 
ing flame of resentment, more deadly because it did not blaze 
into wild anger. I think the Irish people realized their position 
more clearly then than ever before. If these men had been Eng- 
lish, they’d have been tried by their own countrymen; if they 
had been Germans, they’d have been treated as prisoners of war. 
But being Irish, they were outside the pale of civilized law, and 
were shot like dogs without a trial. 

“To me, there was a special sense of loss in the death of 
Pearse. If only he could have been spared to the great work that 
he was doing! Once, when they were giving some plays at St. 
Enda’s, Walter was, of course, invited, and took me with him. I 
spoke to Pearse, and he told me of his work—of his ambition to 
see Irish boys and girls brought up, at last, with a knowledge of 
their language and their history. Over the entrance to the school 
there was a picture of the Hero, Cuchulainn, and under it the in- 
scription, quoted from the Saga: ‘I care not if my life be but 
the span of a night and a day, so that my name be remembered 
by the Men of Eirinn.’ . . . Gentle teacher and dreamer! He is 
surely entitled to share this epitaph with his great prototype of the 
heroic period.” 

There were tears in the eyes of the Honorable Mary Nevill 
as she finished her recital, and Lord Ardilaun stretched his hand 
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across the table in sympathy. He had set his face against the 
sentimental aspects of this problem, but she had moved him in 
spite of himself. She held his hand for a moment, and smiled 
at him through her tears. 

“I have told you only,” she said, “of the events that induced 
me to give up the traditions of my caste—but you know the rest 
of the story as well as Ido. You have asked me what good can 
come of this movement, and I tell you now that great good has 
already come. Our people whine and cringe no longer; they do 
not beg for relief from a Congested Districts Board; they are 
cultivating self-respect and self-reliance—these are good things, 
are they not? We have a Parliament, chosen by ourselves, and 
while we remain united as we are now, no power on earth can 
force us to recognize another. If there is ever agreement be- 
tween England and Ireland, it will be an agreement of equals, 
sanctioned by the free people of both countries.” 


¥. 


Gerald, the sixth Baron, sat in the library at Castle Ardilaun. 
More than a week had passed since his return, and his mind was 
still seething with doubt and perplexity. His thoughts moved in 
a circle, endlessly, bringing him back invariably to the point 
where he had begun. It was not that the moral issue was clouded 
—he had no doubt at all about that; if Ireland were subject to 
Germany, every statesman in Britain would have championed her 
cause. But now that England’s liberty was no longer threatened, 
those who governed her were setting a higher value on the Em- 
pire’s material greatness than on the Nation’s word. That was 
what he had to face! Could anything be gained for Ireland by 
resistance? 

Only yesterday he had further proof that the policy of Dub- 
lin Castle was one of deliberate terrorism. An old man—one he 
knew well, the most harmless of creatures—had been killed by 
the soldiers in a revolting and cold-blooded manner. The old 
fellow was teaching a Gaelic class in the town, when the hall was 
raided by the military. An order was given to clear the room, 
and the teacher, with an instinct to see his pupils go first, was 
not quick enough in leaving, and received a bayonet thrust in the 
back. He died three hours later. 

This incident settled his lordship’s mind on one point. He 
was Deputy-Lieutenant for his county, and a Justice of the Peace. 
Since the military were to rule, these honors must be resigned at 
once. He would write to the Lord Chancellor, and give his rea- 
sons fully. 
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Lord Ardilaun was in the act of writing this letter, when 
Martin O’Gara appeared at the library door. Martin was the old- 
est person on the estate, and his lordship had something of the 
feeling for him that he had for the family pictures. The old man 
had come to him, just as those inanimate things had come, out of 
the twilight of other days. He belonged to a generation that was 
almost forgotten. He had known Ardilaun’s father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather. If he had lived in a more romantic age, 
he would have been the family Bard, or Seanachie; but as it was, 
he was only a sort of superior groom and gamekeeper. But 
whether as gamekeeper, or—as he was in the lifetime of the late 
Lord Ardilaun—in the more important office of trainer of a rac- 
ing stable, Martin was always a person to be considered, and 
from Mrs. Delany, the housekeeper, down to the humblest scul- 
lery maid, he was treated by all with the greatest respect. As 
one who had shared in the family greatness for four generations, 
he was inclined to be jealous of his dignity, and this feeling was 
deferred to by none more than by the master himself. His lord- 
ship could never forget the hours he had spent as a boy at the 
feet of this little old man who told such interesting stories of the 
past—of his grandfather, and of the grand-uncle who had re- 
belled and been transported, and of the mother who grieved so 
deeply for him that when she died her spirit remained to haunt 
the ancient Dower House—and who still haunted it, it was said, 
to this very day. 

The old man stood before him now with a troubled look in 
the watery eyes that were so blue against the pink of his wrinkled 
countenance. 

“What bad news is it that’s fretting you, Martin?” 

“It’s bad news, sure enough, Master Gerald, for your beauti- 
ful car is gone.” 

“The car—the motor, you mean?” Lord Ardilaun was in- 
credulous. 

“No less than that, y’r honor; and sure, it’s a genteel way 
they have with them—bad luck to their impudence!—for here’s 
a letter they left for you, asking your honor’s pardon, no doubt, 
for making so free with your property.” 

His lordship took the missive that was handed to him. 
When he had read its contents, he sat for a while looking absently 
out of the window. The old man watched him with eager, cu- 
rious eyes. 

“It’s all right, Martin. The car will be returned in a few 
days.” 

He smiled at the undisguised disappointment on Martin’s 
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face. He rose and laid his hand affectionately on the old fellow’s 
shoulder. 

“{ can’t tell you any more jusi now, ‘a cara—these are 
strange times, and strange things are happening around us.” 

Martin’s face brightened at the kindness of his tone and 
gesture. 

“It's truth you're speaking, sir—and it’s only God knows 
what the end will be. But there’s something else I ought to be 
telling you, sir. The White Lady is come again.” 

“The White Lady! Ah, now, Martin, you've been listening 
to the maids again.” 

“I have not, sir. I saw her with my own eyes.” 

“Come, now—are you quite sure of that?” 

“I give you my word, sir—did I ever tell you a lie? Do you 
think I'd be worrying y'r honor if there was any doubt at all? 
Listen, Master Gerald—it was last evening, when those divils were 
ravagin’ your car. I heard the sound of the motor, and thought 
to bate them to the gates by takin’ the short cut past the Dower 
House. I was runnin’ as fast as me old legs would carry me, 
when I saw her. She was in the winda’, and | saw her as plain 
as I'm seein’ you this minute. Glory be to God! It was herself 
as sure as I hope to go to Heaven.” 

Lord Ardilaun took a turn or two up and down the floor. 
He was not convinced that Martin had seen the White Lady, but 
he was an Irishman and, in spite of reason and common sense, he 
could not rid himself of a certain uneasiness. He knew the story, 
of course—always before some important event—a birth or a 
death, usually—the White Lady appeared. He stopped and faced 
the old man with a whimsical smile on his lips. 

“Well, what do you make of it, Martin? Why has she come 
back now?” 

Martin O’Gara’s old face was twisted in an expression of 
anxious embarrassment. He shifted nervously from one foot to 
the other. 

“God save us, sir, I don’t like to be thinking of it. [I'd not 
have said a word about it but for the fear that is on me. There’s 
only yourself left of the long line I've known. Sure, I remember 
herself—a lovely, livin’ woman- the time they took her boy from 
her, as fine and brave a lad as ever lived. Master Gerald, sir, I’m 
a very old man, and I’ve been hopin’ to see you married and with 
a son to succeed you before I go. And now, I don’t know what 
to do or say at all. If you would stay at home, sir, till all this 
trouble is over. It’s not safe to be drivin’ about the country these 
times. God help us! I’m afraid to think of what may happen.” 
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Lord Ardilaun was more moved by this evidence of affection 
and loyalty than he cared to show. He comforted his faithful 
retainer, and eent him awny with an assurance that he world go 
about no more for a time. When he had finished the interrupted 
letter, he sat pondering again the disquieting facts of the situa- 
tion. There w+. no comfort in it anywhere. The thought of 
passive acceytance was intolerable—-and, on the other hand, re- 
sistance was hopeless. Yet, hopeless or not, he must face the 
issue. 

The White Lady had not counted the cost: she had given 
willingly the life that was dearer to her than her own. And now, 
she had come, it seemed, to claim his. What nonsense he was 
thinking. The dead cannot return—not even in Ireland. Yet, 
Martin was very positive. Well, if the old man was right, he 
would give the White Lady a chance to show herself, and to tell 
him where his duty lay. 


VL. 


Lord Ardilaun had not crossed the threshold of the Dower 
House for many years; and the fact that it was believed to be 
haunted, kept others away. It was built like the later structure, 
on a point of land which had been originally an island. The 
name in its Gaelic form indicates this fact: Ard-Ilan—high is- 
land. In the course of time, the narrow channel separating it 
from the mainland—and spanned, no doubt, by a drawbridge— 
had been filled in and was now part of a driveway bordered by 
stately trees. The Dower House stood on a hill on the right of 
the driveway, which curved in a wide half-circle to the Castle, 
for which, in less warlike times, a site more suitable for the nec- 
essary lawns and garden had been chosen. The rear of the 
Dower House overlooked the upper reaches of the Shannon, and 
a flight of rude steps, cut into the declivity, led down to the 
water’s edge. 

His lordship required no keys to enter; there were no locked 
doors. In rural Ireland, under normal conditions, the rights of 
property are universally respected. He expected to find the inte- 
rior damp and musty, and was surprised that the air was quite 
fresh. The reason was not far to seek: a window of the drawing- 
room was wide open. He chuckled softly. The White Lady, it 
seemed, was a believer in the virtue of fresh air. 

His pulses quickened with a pleasurable sense of excitement. 
Who was it Martin had seen? He thought of Mary Nevill. “We 
shall call upon you soon,” she had said at parting. The promise 
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had been kept. They had called and taken his car. Martin had 
seen Miss Nevill at the window—his superstitious imagination 
had done the rest. But what was she doing in the house? 

While he stood thus, speculating, a distant sound caught his 
ears—the exhaust of a motor boat. He found himself listening 
intently, with a sense of expectancy, and he smiled at the ab- 
surdity of it. The situation was getting on his nerves. He was 
scenting adventure in the most trifling things. 

The pulsing rhythm ceased. A launch, white as a swan, 
swam softly around the curve of the shore and approached the 
decrepit landing. A woman leaped lightly ashore. She stooped, 
a few words were spoken in low tones, and the craft resumed its 
flight, its slim prow lifted, like a huge bird trailing its feet in the 
stream. 

Lord Ardilaun watched, crouching at the window. The 
White Lady. Yes! As she climbed the steps, through the open- 
ing of a long motor coat, he caught glimpses of a garment, not 
white, but a pale saffron, which would look like white in the 
gloom of evening. But who could she be? Not Miss Nevill— 
nor anyone he had ever laid eyes on. 

Long, heavy draperies hung by the deep embrasured window. 
He hid himself in their ample folds. A footstep sounded on the 
threshold—advanced softly into the room. A breathless silence 
followed. When he could bear it no longer he looked out. She 
was standing before a picture—a portrait of Roger Vallancy’s 
mother—she who was known as the White Lady. The goldén 
light from the window fell on her face. Heavens! It might 
have been her own portrait she was gazing at. 

She heard the sudden catching of his breath. She turned, 
and they faced each other for a moment without words. A mad 
thought went through his bewildered mind. The White Lady 
was alive—had been reincarnated by some miracle. The woman 
was the first to regain composure. She smiled at him. 

“Well, cousin,” she said coolly, “you have spoiled my little 
game.” 

He stared blankly. “Cousin!” he echoed. 

A smile rippled again about her mouth. 

“Cousin,” she repeated. 

“Who are you?” he said, catching his breath again. 

“I have told you twice,” she said. “Have you never heard of 
Roger Vallancy?” 

“Roger Vallancy! By Jove, yes! You look like his mother.” 

She burst into a peal of laughter. The music of it echoed 
strangely, almost weirdly, in that dim, old room. 
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“Heavens! Do I look as old as that? I am his grand- 
daughter, if you please.” 

Lord Ardilaun was silent, dazed, his mind grappling with 
this strange disclosure; but the girl was quite at her ease. She 
regarded him with a whimsical expression. 

“Oh, I am glad you are dark. I was so worried about it.” 

“Dark!” He looked so puzzled and bewildered that she 
broke into laughter again. 

“Ah, it’s a shame to be teasing you like this. But have you 
never heard of the dark Vallancies and the fair Vallancies? No, 
it is evident that you have not. Well, I will tell you. From the 
time of Hugo and Gilbert, all the dark Vallancies have loved Ire- 
land, and the fair ones have loved themselves, and their goods 
and chattels. My grandfather was dark, and yours was fair. 
Mine gave up everything for Ireland, and yours accepted a title 
which was the price for which his country had been betrayed.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 





THE SOWING. 


BY JOHN R. MORELAND. 


I cast a handful of small sins 

Like thorn-plant seed among life’s wheat, 
And then forgot them every one, 

Youth was so sweet. 


But had I kown my bleeding hands 
Must reap the grain for autumn’s need, 
I would have planted in life’s field 
Some nobler seed. 





The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the Worntp AND THE FaiTH. It is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, which 
may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





THE REVIVAL OF CATHOLICISM AMONG THE 
INTELLECTUALS OF FRANCE. 


OSE who have had an opportunity of coming in touch with 

the intellectual élite of France during the last fifteen years, 
have been deeply impressed by the mentality of the rising genera- 
tion. One of its leaders spoke of it most exactly, when he said: 
“We must return to the faith of our ancestors and take their part 
against our fathers.” The young men who came to manhood 
about the year 1890 were altogether different from those of the 
preceding generation, who had seen the defeat of 1871, and had 
retained what has come to be known as the “mentality of the 
vanquished.” The skepticism of Ernest Renan, and the so-called 
scientism of the positivists, did not satisfy the developing minds 
of the new generation. 

The change of religious ideas among the intellectuals began 
in earnest when Brunetiére published the famous articles in which 
he proclaimed the need of returning to the Catholic Church. 
With Brunetiére, or after him, Blondel, Ollé Laprune, Paul 
Bourget, and Maurice Barrés led the way back to the Catholic 
Church. ‘ 

The young men who were to sacrifice their lives for their 
country in the World War, gave the next, and greatest, impulse 
to the Catholic movement. “To be truly French, we must be 
Catholics,” was the conclusion of the famous “Inquiry,” made in 
1910 by Massis, under the pen-name of Agaton. It would seem 
that these young men had a presentiment of what was going to 
take place. “Nous sommes une génération sacrifice,” said one 
of them, a representative of the Catholic revival among the intel- 
lectuals, sometime before the war broke out. And never was 
an heroic presentment more strikingly realized. The supreme 
sacrifice made by many in defense of country has brought forth 
wonderful results. Let us look at France today and study the 
fruits of their effort. 
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Leaving out of consideration Paris and Alsace-Lorraine, for 
which no statistics have as yet been made, there are in France 
ten million fervent Catholics in a population of thirty-four mill- 
ions. By fervent Catholics, I mean those who perform regularly 
all their religious duties and receive Communion at least four 
times a year. Seventeen million more have been baptized, and 
attend church more or less regularly. Thus only seven million 
are indifferent, and among them very few are bigoted. It is in 
the large cities that the return to Catholicism is most evident. 
Of Paris much that is derogatory has been said, but, to be fair, 
we must also say much that is complimentary. There are four 
hundred thousand strangers in Paris, many of them are not par- 
ticularly inclined to piety, yet six million Holy Communions are 
distributed annually to a population of four million people. The 
contributions of Catholics to their parishes amount annually to 
three million francs. In 1905, there were in Paris and its suburbs 
one hundred and fifty-three churches and chapels; in the first 
months of 1922 there were two hundred and two. 

In the entire country, there are at present twelve thousand 
Catholic schools, employing twenty-nine thousand teachers, and 
giving instruction to a million children. We should also recall 
that last year France gave five million francs to the Propa- 
gation of the Faith, the total amount contributed by the Catholics 
of the whole world being twenty-three million. According to the 
latest statistics, France is still giving two-thirds of the Catholic 
missionaries of the world. This proves conclusively that the 
Freemasons, during the fifty years of their supremacy, even if 
they did de-Christianize the land to some extent by means of their 
laicized school system, were ultimately unsuccessful, since most 
of the population remains Catholic. 

The revival of Catholicism is at present most conspicuous 
among the educated classes. The influence of the intellectual 
élite upon the public is perhaps greater in France than in any 
other country of the world, the French nation as a whole being 
influenced more by ideas than by facts. To strengthen my state- 
ment, I shall give statistics. In the “Normal Supérieure,” a 
State school in which the scholars who intend to become uni- 
versity professors receive their classical training, the movement 
toward the traditional faith started some years before the war 
under the leadership of a young man called Pierre Payet. So 
well did he and his companions succeed in the work of conver- 
sion, that two-thirds of the students of the school are now fervent 
Catholics. 

The Polytéchnique ranks highest among the scientific institu- 
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tions of the State. Like the Normal Supérieure, it admits only 
those students who have shown themselves of remarkable ability; 
consequently, its scholarship is very high, and the men it trains 
have great influence upon the affairs of the country. Marshal 
Foch and Fayolle took their courses in mathematics and engineer- 
ing there. Just twenty years ago, the spirit of the school was 
most anti-Catholic, for Catholicism was considered unscientific. 
The change in the attitude of the students and authorities is, 
therefore, of some interest. 

As early as 1910, some of the scholars made up their minds 
to become better acquainted with the Church. They formed a 
club and invited a distinguished Sulpician, Abbé Labouche, to 
lecture to them every week on Catholic dogma. The following 
statement which they made to him bespeaks their attitude: 
“We do not wish you to prove to us that the Catholic religion is 
the true one, for of that we are all certain; she alone can answer 
the important problems of life and give peace to society. But 
we desire to become acquainted with her moral teachings.” 

At present, there is no opposition against Catholicism at that 
great centre of learning; the military authorities who rule the 
school have shown themselves very liberal, and the majority of 
its students have a sympathetic understanding of Catholicism. 
The Catholics have organized themselves into an association 
which attends Mass in a body every Sunday in the Church of St. 
Etienne, which is situated next to the school. The average attend- 
ance is two hundred. In the same church, the Catholic “Poly- 
technicians” and the graduates make their Easter duty each year. 
In 1912, there were five hundred and fifty; in 1922, nine hundred. 
Retreats have also been held for the students; the one given last 
year was attended by two hundred and four. Lastly, of every 
normal graduation class of from two hundred and sixty to three 
hundred, ten are Jews, ten Protestants, and sixty are very 
good Catholics. Nearly three-fifths of the total number of stu- 
dents make their Easter duty. 

American artists are well acquainted with the “Académie des 
Beaux-Arts” of Paris. Perhaps they will be surprised to learn 
that at present one-third of its students are Catholics, and that 
they have a society of their own, “L’Arche,” which exists for the 
purpose of promoting the Catholic conception of art. 

But the fact which manifests best the revival of the old faith 
in France is the remarkable increase in vocations since the war. 
I do not say that the number of vocations is sufficient to satisfy 
the needs of the people, for many priests were killed in the war, 
and there is a need of many parishes and schools. Many men who 
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occupied prominent positions in the world before the war, have 
given them up to work for the glory of God. Among them, we 
find lawyers, engineers, physicians, men who have been married, 
and young students. Most of them are more than thirty-five years 
old. We count among them a converted Socialist, three members 
of the Socialist Labor Federation, sixty-four army officers, in- 
cluding a general and a staff colonel, and several navy officers, 
who had distinguished themselves before the war. Most of these 
men are now in the famous seminary of Issy, under the guidance 
of the Sulpicians. 

I do not say that all France is returning to the Church. I 
do not lose sight of the fact that there is a great danger in France 
due to birth control, but this is not true of France alone, but also 
of many other countries. What I have endeavored to show is 
simply that there is a marvelous revival of the Faith among 
the intellectual élite of France. And this, of course, means much 
for the revival of the Faith throughout the world. 


<n 
atl 





OUT OF THE MOUTH OF A PAGAN. 


OR those who are worried about the “infiltrations” of pagan- 

ism into Christianity, it may be consoling to know that the 

process of osmosis works both ways, and that there are infiltra- 
tions from Christianity into paganism. 

The Christian religion is always in danger of being, to a 
degree, paganized. But our religion is sufficiently vital to in- 
fluence, at least slightly, the various forms of paganism with 
which it comes in contact. In places where the Christian religion 
has not utterly converted a pagan people, it has at least made 
some impression upon their own worship. 

Dr. Joseph McGlinchey, in his recent volume on The Con- 
version of the Pagan World, reminds us that modern Hinduism 
has borrowed from Buddhism, from Mohammedanism, and even 
from Christianity. 

Perhaps, the most remarkable recent instance of the influence 
of a Christian idea upon a great mass of pagans is the episode 
of the “non-resistance” revolution in India under Mahatma 
Ghandi. The “revolution” is squelched. Ghandi is in jail. The 
episode is closed. I trust, therefore, that we may consider the 
moral value of his adventure, quite apart from its political bearing. 

It may be an exaggeration to say that, from the beginning of 
the Swaraj movement, until his incarceration, Ghandi conducted 
himself invariably in a Christ-like way. But his statements and 
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his actions, in the crisis, were not unworthy of being compared 
with those of the One Who first preached and practised non- 
resistance. And Ghandi claims that Christ was his inspiration. 

“I remember,” he said to his biographer,? “how one verse of a 
Gujarati poem, which, as a child, I learned in school, clung to me. 
In substance, it was this: ‘If a man gives you a drink of water, 
and you give him a drink in return, that is nothing; real beauty 
consists of doing good against evil.’ As a child, this verse had a 
powerful influence over me, and I tried to carry it into practice. 
Then came the ‘Sermon on the Mount.’” 

“But,” said the biographer, “surely, the Bhagavad Gita came 
first?” : 

“No,” he replied, “of course, I knew the Bhagavad Gita in 
Sanskrit tolerably well, but I had not made its teaching in that 
particular a study. It was the New Testament which really 
awakened me to the rightness and value of passive resistance. 
When I read, in the ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ such passages as: 
‘Resist not him that is evil, but whosoever smiteth thee on the 
right cheek turn to him the other also,’ and ‘Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you, that ye may be the sons of 
your Father Who is in Heaven,’ I was simply overjoyed, and 
found my own opinion confirmed where I least expected it.” — 

Having read the Sermon on the Mount, he absorbed it 
thoroughly. Where can we find a more penetrating exegesis of 
the gospel of non-resistance than in these words: 

“Literally speaking, Ahimsa means non-killing.” (We may 
permit him to use the Hindu word. The idea is the idea of 
Christ.) “But to me it has a world of meaning, and takes me into 
realms much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to which 
I would go if I merely understood by Ahimsa non-killing. Ahimsa 
really means that you may not offend anybody; you may not 
harbor an uncharitable thought even in connection with one who 
may consider himself to be your enemy. Pray notice the guarded 
nature of this thought: I do not say ‘whom you consider to be 
your enemy,’ but ‘who may consider himself to be your enemy.’ 
For one who follows the doctrine of Ahimsa there is no room 
for an enemy; he denies the existence of an enemy. But there 
are people who consider themselves to be his enemies, and he 
cannot help that circumstance. So it is held that we may not 
harbor an evil thought even in connection with such persons. 
If we return blow for blow, we depart from the doctrine of 
Ahimsa. But I go further. If we resent a friend’s action, or the 
so-called enemies’ action, we still fall short of this doctrine. But 


1 Current History, February, 1922, p. 746. 
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when I say we should not resent, I do not say that we should 
acquiesce; but by resenting I mean wishing that some harm 
should be done to that enemy, or that he should be put out of 
the way, even by the action of somebody else, or, say, by divine 
agency. If we harbor even this thought we depart from the 
doctrine of Ahimsa.” 

There may be those who scoff at the “misguided fanatic.” 
There may be others who, because of their political convictions, 
have been unable to recognize the nobility of the attitude of 
Ghandi when he was brought to trial. But, ignoring the futility 
of his aims and eliminating from our minds all prejudice against 
a “mere pagan,” it is difficult not to see in him a dignity and a 
self-possession that are reminiscent of Christ before Pilate. 

Directly addressing the judge, he said: “I have felt this 
morning that I would be failing in my duty if I did not say all 
that I said here just now. I wanted to avoid violence. Non- 
violence is the first article of my faith. It is the last article of 
my faith. . . . And I am here to submit, not to a light penalty, 
but to the highest penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I do not 
plead any extenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite, and 
submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon me for 
what in law is a deliberate crime, and what appears to me to be 
the highest duty of a citizen. 

“The only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, as I am just 
going to say in my statement, either to resign your post or to 
inflict on me the severest penalty. If you believe that the system 
and law you are assisting to administer are good for the people, 
I do not expect that kind of conversion. But, by the time I have 
finished with my statement, you will, perhaps, have a glimpse 
of what is raging within my breast to run this maddest risk 
which a sane man can run.” 

The judge, replying, said: “The law is no respecter of per- 
sons, but it is impossible to ignore the fact that you are in a 
different category from any person I have ever tried, or am likely 
to have to-try. It is also impossible to ignore the fact, that in 
the eyes of millions of your countrymen you are a great patriot 
and a great leader. Even those who differ from you in politics 
look upon you as a man of high ideals and of noble and saintly 
life.” 

If Pilate had not been, by race and by temperament, laconic, 
he might have said something like that to Our Saviour. Perhaps 
he did say something like it. He may have expanded upon his 
own brief word: “I see no cause of death in this just man.” 
Pilate was loath to punish Christ. The British judge in 
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India was loath to punish Ghandi. “There are probably few peo- 
ple in India,” he continued, “who do not sincerely regret that you 
should have made it impossible for any government to leave you 
at liberty. But it is so. I am trying to balance what is due to 
you against what appears to me to be necessary, in the interest 
of the public.” 

After many more deprecatory remarks, the judge sentenced 
Ghandi to six years imprisonment, closing with the statement: 
“I should like to say, in doing so, that if the course of events in 
India should make it possible for the Government to release you, 
no one will be better pleased than I.” 

Truly, that trial was one of the strangest episodes in all the 
history, either of politics or of jurisprudence. A prophet of non- 
resistance on trial for treason, asking the heaviest penalty—and 
the judge, with many protestations of friendship, and even of 
reverence, hardly doling out the minimum of punishment, even 
though the “crime” was one that might have resulted in the dis- 
memberment of an Empire. 

How far we dare go with Ghandi, when he interprets the 
Sermon on the Mount as non-patriotic, is a problem. “There is 
no room for any violence,” he says, “even for the sake of your 
country, and even for guarding the honor of precious ones that 
may be under your charge. After all, that would be a poor de- 
fense of honor. This doctrine tells us that we may guard the 
honor of those who are under our charge by delivering ourselves 
into the hands of the man who would commit the sacrilege. And 
that requires far greater physical and mental courage than the 
delivering of blows. You may have some degree of physical 
power—lI do not say courage—and you may use that power. But 
after that is expended, what happens? The other man is filled 
with wrath and indignation, and you have made him more angry 
by matching your violence against his; and when he has done you 
to death, the rest of his violence is delivered against your charge. 
But if you do not retaliate, but stand your ground between your 
charge and the opponent, simply receiving the blows without 
retaliating, what happens? Under this plan of life, there is no 
conception of patriotism which justifies war.” 

We Christians are wont to repeat that warfare can never be 
abolished until Christ’s idea shall prevail. Is there any other 
record in history, since the Roman persecutions, of an attempt 
upon a large scale to demonstrate the wisdom and the practicabil- 
ity of the Sermon on the Mount as a basis for the arbitrament of 
international or interracial controversies? 
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ART AND RELIGION. By Von Ogden Vogt. New Haven: Yale 

University Press. $5.00. 

The aim of this book is to show that artistic externals of 
worship may be made a powerful instrument for reuniting, re- 
forming, and perfecting the divided Christian Churches of today 
into an ideal church of the future. 

The church of the future, according to the author, will differ 
from the historic modes of Christianity, “accomplished largely 
out of the pressures of practical life.” It will be constructed “self- 
consciously and deliberately.” “With the modern scientific and 
analytical studies of religion behind us,” the author proposes to 
transform the academic survey of the psychology of religion into 
applied psychology of religion, “to marry naive popular religions 
with critical rationalized experience,” “to weld the components of 
historic faith with seething, aspiring, naturalistic humanism.” 
The church as thus seen will utilize the good in the historic 
phases of Christianity and discard their limitations. The “creed- 
alism” of the Protestant churches, their fear of art and symbols, 
and “the dualistic view of human nature, which affords no legit- 
imate basis for the fleshly appeal of art” must go. Wesleyans are 
to forego “emotionalism;” Catholics must renounce “legalism,” 
their opposition to a new liberal theology, their habit of viewing 
morality as an end rather than a means. Miss Evelyn Underhill 
in The Mystic Way, Mr. Stanton Colt in Social Worship, and others 
are quoted as pointing the path. 

Present-day Protestantism, as a whole, makes little use of 
forms of worship with a strong physical appeal: the Catholic 
Church still possesses forms of great variety, beauty, and power, 
capable of stirring religious emotions. These forms, or rather 
something as good or better, must be incorporated into the Church 
of the Future. Here Mr. Vogt is not upon untrodden ground. 
Ralph Adams Cram, A. K. Porter, and others have preceded him, 
and blazed a trail of appreciation for medizval forms of art and 
culture through a wilderness of ignorance, misunderstanding, and 
misinterpretation. Mr. Vogt, a Congregational clergyman, views 
that trail fearlessly, and proclaims openly that the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Church possessed many excellencies of form and content 
which could be adopted profitably by Protestantism. Modern 
Americans have lost interest in creeds. They come to church 
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chiefly for “emotional lifts,” experiences of religion. Might not 
the experience of beauty kindle within them the experience of 
worship? Why not make Art the stepping-stone to Religion? 
Why not make apprehension of beauty lead to apprehension of 
God, if, indeed, esthetic appreciation and worship are experiences 
essentially alike? 

No doubt, many, like Mr. Vogt, seldom read the Nicene Creed 
or the Heidelberg Catechism, yet frequently derive pleasure and 
benefit from some masterpiece of art; but can habits of this 
emotional sort be bent towards the ultimate perfection of Chris- 
tendom? Will they actually lead to union, when, according to 
the author, the morality of the law, as typified in the Catholic 
Church, and the intellectuality of creeds, typified in Protestantism, 
have never accomplished anything but division? 

Elaborate plans for inducing Art and Religion to live peace- 
fully together and complement each other, would have seemed 
grotesque and foolish in ancient and medizval times, when prac- 
tically all the great masterpieces of art were created in the service 
of religion. But what was true then is not true now in America. 
The iconoclasts of the sixteenth century, who decreed the separ- 
ation of art and religion, have held spiritual sway in this land. 
Generations of men have been deprived of healthy, soul-inspiring, 
zsthetic experiences, wherein their Pre-Reformation forefathers 
could legitimately revel. Signs are not wanting of an extensive 
revolt against that separation-act. Mr. Vogt is one of the re- 
volters. 

As to Mr. Vogt’s “modern” view of worship, we should say, 
that there is another view more firmly grounded in real life, and 
which does not concede to art an essential, but a subsidiary, place 
in the “experience of worship.” While art has always flourished 
best in times of peace and secular prosperity, religion has often 
reached its greatest vitality during times of persecution, when it 
was deprived of every secular advantage. Mr. Vogt, incidentally, 
upbraids the Catholic Church in America with having brought to 
this new nation during her past history, until recently, “no artistic 
intelligence and culture,” and with having built the ugliest of 
church buildings. We plead guilty, but refuse apologies. Cath- 
olic immigrants, the poorest of the poor, began their churches 
with money begged abroad. They lacked the means and the 
culture to carry on the artistic traditions of the ancient Church. 
They built to provide the immediate essentials of religion, with 
little thought of permanence and beauty. But this admission 
argues for, not against, the power and vitality of the religion 
housed in ugly Catholic churches. Power and vitality are not the 
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essential products of esthetic culture, but rather of that definite- 
ness of thought and definiteness of moral purpose, which Mr. Vogt 
decries as sources of discord. 

Catholics reading this book will find in its pages a number 
of familiar straw men, that bear no real resemblance to their 
supposed counterparts. “Catholic legal morality,” “the Church’s 
aversions to the functions of the prophetic office,” “the antiquated 
nature of the Church’s devotional life” are among them. But we 
are at one with the author’s main purpose: to revive a greater 
interest in and appreciation of the beautiful in church and services. 


EARLY CIVILIZATION. An Introduction to Anthropology. By 
Alexander A. Goldenweiser. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$5.00 net. 

There is no subject about which more undependable rubbish 
—the expression may seem to be harsh, but it is justifiable—is 
written today than that of Anthropology, especially that section 
which deals with the early days of mankind and, above all, with 
the early phases of religion. The late Andrew Lang, an acute 
critic and a deep reader in the subject under notice, in a criticism 
of one of Frazer’s works (which contain enough loose argument 
to cast a serious blemish on his great collection of facts) quotes 
a sentence from Sir Alfred Lyall: “One effect of the accumula- 
tion of materials has been to encourage speculative generaliza- 
tions, because it has provided a repertory, out of which one may 
make arbitrary selection of examples and precedents to suit any 
theory.” This was written about forty years ago, and is truer 
today than when it was written. 

It is a pleasure to welcome a book as free from this prevalent 
fallacy of selection, which has shaken off the bondage of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis in Anthropology, as the one under review. Not 
that the author doubts the evolution of man. Unproved though it 
is, that belief must necessarily be affirmed, we suppose, in all books 
of this kind. But he does see that the older scheme of arranging all 
customs in an ascending or descending scale and linking one step 
with another, will no more work in actual practice than a similar 
color arrangement will work in connection with sweet peas, as 
Bateson has shown us to be the case, when the test of actual and 
incontrovertible facts is applied. We are particularly interested 
in the discussion of the problem of diffusion versus independent 
discovery, which is so much debated today, and find ourselves very 
largely in unison with the writer. Particularly, we agree that 
Elliot Smith’s “key to all the mythologies” is no more likely to be 
successful than was that of the late Mr. Casaubon, in Middle- 
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march. The discussion on magic and religion is also excellent, 
and the writer sees that Lang and Father Schmidt are correct 
when they urge that, so far from being the parent of religion 
as Frazer would have us believe, magic is a disease of religion, 
and requires a pre-existent religion to grow upon as the mistletoe 
must have a tree to act as its host. “Prayer and the belief in 
the other world,” the author tells us, “are well-nigh universal,” 
yet neither of these could arise out of the magical system, which 
some have thought, and even think to be, the seed from which all 
religion grew. We have not room to deal fully with this book, 
but we can recommend it to those who wish to obtain a good idea 
of the present position of sane anthropology. 


SOUTH AMERICA FROM A SURGEON’S POINT OF VIEW. By 
Franklin H. Martin, C.M.S., M.D., F.A.C.S. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Martin, who is Director-General of the American College 
of Surgeons, has had the collaboration of three eminent physicians 
in the preparation of this work—William J. Mayo, Thomas J. 
Watkins, and Francis P. Corrigan. These authors find so little 
to condemn and so much to praise in their study of South Amer- 
ica, that Dr. Mayo feels impelled to explain this position, so con- 
trary to the common concept. His explanation is so sane and 
timely that it will bear quotation: 


I have been asked a number of times: “Do you mean to say 
that all the surgeons of South America are of this high grade 
you speak of?” I can only answer that all the work I saw was 
high-grade, but I saw only the best men, and not by any means 
all the best men. Relatively, the comparison with other coun- 
tries is a fair one (page 202). 


To the young lady who, a short time ago, asked a young 
South American if he did not find it awkward to wear shoes, and 
to other Americans whose ideas of South America are quite as 
crude, another passage on page 104 will seem incredible: 


One of the objects of our trip was to obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of the hospitals in the cities we visited. We passed through, 
very hurriedly of course, a number of the principal hospitals in 
each of the capitals, Valparaiso, and a few other cities. With only 
minor exceptions, they all had suitable buildings and interiors, 
and opened onto extensive and attractive gardens or patios. 
Without exception, I believe all of them had a system of case 
records, and the average of completeness in this respect was 
above that found in the United States. Everywhere working 
laboratories, including X-ray outfits, were in evidence, and were 
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pointed to with pride. The operating rooms, with but few ex- 
ceptions, were modern, and contained the most approved ster- 
ilizing apparatus. Conveniences for diagnostic purposes and 
instruments for operating rooms were in abundance. Nearly 
all had provision for post-mortems and up-to-date morgues. 
The provision for graduate internes seemed to be adequate, 
especially in those hospitals connected with teaching institu- 
tions. Mostly all of the large hospitals had rather complete 
out-door dispensary departments. Some were deficient in mod- 
ern plumbing, but a large percentage of the important hospitals 
were elaborately equipped with these conveniences. Some had 
the most approved hydrotherapeutic departments, and modern 
laundries and kitchens were in evidence in nearly all of the 
larger institutions. 


The book may be described as a surgeon’s Baedeker of South 
America. It contains a thread of narrative which interlaces ac- 
counts of three different voyages around South America. Its 
raison d’étre is a discussion of South American medical practice, 
hospital facilities, hygienic measures, and its appendix, nearly 
one-half the size of the rest of the volume, contains a “Summary 
of Facts,” a Spanish-English and Portuguese-English “vocabulary 
and phrases,” and a full index. As may be surmised from this 
analysis, the book is distracting in its make-up. This fact may 
deter placid souls from its reading. Nevertheless, it is a very wel- 
come addition to our South Americana, and should be in the 
hands of every apologist of our much-maligned cousins of the 
South. We welcome it as an antidote to such works as Franck’s 
Vagabonding Down the Andes. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH— 
De Czlo; De Generatione et Corruptione. By J. L. Stocks 
and H. H. Joachim. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$3.35. 

Even good Latinists do not hesitate to keep on their shelves 
the translation of St. Thomas, which the English Dominicans are 
now issuing to the great comfort of those to whom Latin is not 
a second tongue. And the far smaller body of philosophers 
whose Greek is fluent, will not grudge their less favored and much 
more numerous brethren a really good translation of the works 
of Aristotle, on which depend the whole of Scholastic Philosophy. 
Nor will they despise a translation with really adequate notes, 
such as this carries, of two treatises containing such fundamental 
portions of Aristotle’s philosophy. 

The second is, perhaps, the more interesting to us today, for 
it deals with “the coming-to-be and the passing-away,” and thus 
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attacks problems, such as that of “becoming,” full of actuality, 
in spite of our changed ideas as to the “elements,” and in spite 
of the centuries which have rolled away since the author of these 
works discussed the utterances of Empedokles, Anaxagoras, and 
Leukippos. We welcome this translation, and hope it may be 
followed by other volumes until we have a really complete and 
scholarly edition of the Stagirite in English. 


THE MERCY OF ALLAH. By Hilaire Belloc. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $2.00. 

Hilaire Belloc is nothing if not many-sided. He can dash off 
a volume of history that is sound and provocative, criticism of 
military tactics, criticism of literature, fiction, and biography. 
The present volume is a brilliant satire, cast into a mold made 
immortal by LeSage in Gil Blas. Mahmoud, a Persian merchant, 
recounts his adventures to his nephews, beginning with his ex- 
pulsion from home by his father, and concluding with the golden 
day when, having carved out his fortune, he became a captain of 
industry, and sits himself down in self-complacent leisure with 
a wife, a beautiful mansion, a fat income, and delectable memories 
of his successes in the great game of high finance. Belloc’s irony 
is delicious. And as you follow Mahmoud through his brilliant 
strokes of fortune and his heart-breaking reverses, you see in every 
line a biting satire on present-day capitalists. Bagdad is New 
York, Paris, London, Berlin. Mahmoud—but one must beware 
of libel suits. The reader can insert for himself the names of a 
dozen of our present-day millionaires. 

In handling this satire as he does, Belloc proves that he has 
learned the tricks of Montesquieu, in his Letires Persannes, and of 
Goldsmith, in his Chinese Letters. The Mercy of Allah is bound 
to rank high among Belloc’s best work. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY SINCE 1800. A Crit- 
ical Survey. By Arthur Kenyon Rogers. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Those conversant with Mr. Rogers’ work in the field of his- 
tory of philosophy, will welcome this volume. It is no easy task 
to elucidate the muddled and tortuous ways of philosophers, espe- 
cially those of the past few years. To succeed, one must be gifted 
with a clarity of thought and expression that is only too rare, 
both among thinkers and the chroniclers of thought. The author 
has this gift in a preéminent degree. The survey he gives us is 
not only expository, but critical. His own view of philosophy is 
that it should justify the fundamental beliefs that are implied in 
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human life, and he uses this view as the criterion whereby to 
evaluate the worth of each school. Much that he tells us is, of 
course, not new, especially in the historical part of the book, but 
the tenets of the various schools are set forth in a fashion 
both detached and objective—they are invariably viewed with a 
sympathetic and an understanding eye. The critical part, while 
acute, is distinguished by its dispassionateness and by its truly 
philosophical temper. 

Perhaps, the most intriguing section of the work is that de- 
voted to contemporary philosophies. The protean forms of mod- 
ern idealism, panpsychism, and pragmatism, are delineated, their 
basic assumptions and fallacies are pointed out, while the numer- 
ous protagonists of the now popular epistemological realism are 
the subjects of a searching examination. 

As might be expected, Catholic philosophy is not given prom- 
inent notice. Newman receives a few pages, St. George Mivart is 
mentioned, while “Howard” Joyce and “Lester” J. Walker, with 
four others, are alluded to in a footnote. However, he concedes 
that neo-Scholasticism “ is a significant philosophical tendency.” 


THE SEVENFOLD GIFT. A Study of the Seven Sacraments. By 
William F. Robison, S.J., Ph.D. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 
Book Co. $1.50 net. 

The Seven Sacraments of the Catholic Church are seven most 
precious gifts bestowed on her by her Divine Founder, Jesus 
Christ. They were intended to be channels of Divine Grace to all 
mankind. Of their own power, they produce their graces in the 
human soul. Nevertheless, most of them for their full efficacy 
depend on the dispositions of the soul that receives them. Part of 
this disposition lies in a realization of the meaning and effects of 
these sacraments. This volume by Doctor Robison, consisting of 
seven sermons originally delivered in St. Francis Xavier’s Church, 
will help the reader to a deeper understanding of the meaning and 
effects of the sacraments. 


CERTAIN PEOPLE OF IMPORTANCE. By Kathleen Norris. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $2.00 net. 

The protagonist of Mrs. Norris’ novel is not an individual, but 
a family. There is no plot; but in the varied lives and circum- 
stances of her people, there is abundance of incidents, seldom 
other than such as fall to the ordinary lot, yet holding the atten- 
tion so satisfyingly that we deprecate, as out of proportion, the 
introduction of an event as sensational as the suicide of Victoria’s 
lover. Continuity is sustained throughout. To a really remark- 
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able extent, the author keeps control of the many threads of in- 
terest, allowing none to become detached from the central point, 
the rise and decline of the Crabtree fortune. Nor does she digress 
into too much description of the changing conditions of the grow- 
ing city. She contents herself with vivid touches that form a 
colorful background for her signally successful and elaborately 
detailed delineation of an average non-Catholic, American family, 
in the seventies and eighties. 

This is the best of all Mrs. Norris’ productions, a serious 
work, with strong, distinctive features. She has achieved a very 
striking effect in her pictures of the relations of parents to their 
children, an attitude so definitely characteristic of that era as to 
be essential to any faithful transcription. In particular, she 
treats of the deliberate reserve maintained by mothers to their 
daughters concerning precisely those experiences of life which 
they believed to be the most desirable for all women; a delicate 
subject, which she handles at considerable length with frankness, 
and judgment, also, needless to say; even so, the book is not for 
readers of all ages. 

Its literary merit is great. For the most part, the author 
stands aside, as it were, while her people speak, revealing them- 
selves most convincingly real and human. It is, indeed, by this 
means that she accomplishes some telling satire, especially in the 
last chapter, where, in connection with Reuben’s death, she makes 
ruthless exhibition of the strange, almost universal, screen woven 
of conventional phrases and outward observances, in which people 
indistinguishingly blend the true and the false. Disconcertingly 
keen are the shafts of ironic humor that increase the appeal of the 
scene with which a sound artistic instinct has led Mrs. Norris 
to close her novel. 


JOCK, JACK, AND THE CORPORAL. By C.C. Martindale. Chi- 
cago: Matre & Co. $1.50 net. 

Jock, a Catholic soldier of singular innocence of life, lies 
fatally injured in an English hospital. His hopeless suffering and 
dereliction, made vicarious by a Catholic mysticism, leads to the 
regeneration of his comrades. His nobility of character becomes 
for them a seal of the truth of the Faith he so ardently practises. 
Jack, the sergeant, takes instructions from the chaplain, who 
gradually introduces him to the world of the supernatural, and to 
the mysteries of the Catholic religion. This process of instruc- 
tion, which forms the staple of the book, becomes, in the hands 
of Father Martindale, a revelation of the beauty and truth of the 
spiritual teaching of the Church. Every detail of Catholic belief 
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and practice is made relevant to the exigencies of human existence 
as God has provided for them in His divine economy. It is not 
too much to say that one closes this novel with a new realization 
of the immediacy of the things of the spirit to the secular affairs 
of every-day life, and of the inwardness of the faith that one 
lightly professes. 

Father Martindale knows the language of his soldiers, and he 
understands thoroughly their psychology. For instance, his 
sketch of the Corporal, the wag of the regiment, is an admirable 
piece of portraiture. The story is so vivid and realistic that it 
must surely have been vécu. The chapters on Christmas at the 
hospital, and on the death of Jock, reach a lyric intensity, and 
have their place among the memorable things of fiction. 


DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS. By John Ayscough. St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. $1.25 net. 

This volume consists, for the most part, of occasional dis- 
cursive papers on Catholic faith and practice, written by Mon- 
signor Bickerstaffe-Drew against the assailants of the Church. 
In vindicating the claims of Catholicity, John Ayscough proves 
himself a witty and incisive polemic, who deftly unmasks the 
prejudice that underlies the specious rationality of its opponents. 
He unbares, for instance, the real motives that in the past 
prompted the denial of miracles, as also the bad faith that would 
gainsay all manifestations of the supernatural, or cavil at the 
Church’s spiritual ministry on the grounds of laxity. He pierces 
the Anglican pretensions to continuity with the shafts of his 
fleering humor. The essay on “Taste and Tolerance” contains 
some wholesome comments on preaching. Other papers have the 
purely personal interest of an apologia for the methods of a Cath- 
olic novelist. In scope and substance, the book differs widely 
from Levia Pondera, and has not quite the same engaging quality. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN. An Introduction to the Anthropology 
of the New World. By Clark Wissler. Second Edition. 
New York: Oxford University Press. $5.00. 

The generally received opinion about the aborigines of this 
Continent is that they came from Northern Asia by the land 
bridge, then connecting it with Alaska, and that they came in com- 
paratively recent times. For the learned Professor Hrdlicka has 
come to the conclusion, after an exhaustive study of the question, 
that all the skulls cited in evidence of a greater antiquity than 
that of Neolithic days, including the celebrated Calaveras speci- 
men, cannot establish the point that America was inhabited in 
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earlier days than those just named. Bearing this in mind, it is 
amazing that there should be such variety in forms of culture 
and in speech as actually exist, or have existed, from the regions 
of high culture, such as the Incas and Nahuas, to the degraded 
races along the stormy waters of the Straits of Magellan. 

Any intelligent person living on this side of the Atlantic must 
be of singularly unimaginative disposition if he is indifferent to 
the kind of people who inhabited it in pre-Columbian days, and 
from whom his forerunners, though not often ancestors, annexed 
it by force. In this matter, there can be no safer guide than the 
erudite Curator of Anthropology in the Natural History Museum 
of New York, who has written this book, already well received in 
its first edition and largely re-written in this. The immense num- 
ber of facts to be considered makes the book a rather close study. 
Hardly a point in the life of the American aborigines is left un- 
touched, and an excellent series of maps is a further aid towards 
studying the extent of different schemes of clothing, kinds of food, 
of transport, and so on. 

It seems to be now what the lawyers call “common form” to 
assume the evolution of man’s physical part from some lower 
animal, and of course we find that assumption here, although we 
are still awaiting any convincing demonstration of this theory. 
The experienced reader has by this time no doubt learned to dis- 
count this and to await “scientific” demonstration of the origin 
of man. What we are concerned with here is the excellence and 
accuracy of the account of his doings when he had appeared, 
and after he had made his way to what we now call the New 


World. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ARCHPRIEST JOHN JOSEPH THERRY. 
By Rev. Eris M. O’Brien. Sydney, Australia: Angus & 
Robertson, Ltd. 25s. net. 

The history of this pioneer priest in Australia sets forth the 
record of one man’s superhuman struggle against overwhelming 
odds to preserve the Catholic faith of the settlers in this far-off 
island Continent. Most of the Catholics were Irish political ex- 
iles; they were treated as convicts, they were ruled by English 
military governors, and they were forced to attend English Church 
services on Sunday. 

Father Therry was a native of Cork. His life work was de- 
cided upon one day when he saw a band of his fellow-countrymen 
being taken off to the convict colony. There had been priests 
there before; three had served terms as “convicts,” a fourth had 
volunteered his services, but, after a short ministry, the author- 
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ities had forced him out. Upon his return to his native land, this 
priest started a campaign of enlightenment. As a result, the 
British Government voted an allowance for two Catholic chaplains 
for the colonies. Fathers Philip Connolly and John Therry ac- 
cepted the chaplaincies. The two missionaries arrived in Sydney 
in 1820, but soon after Father Connolly departed for Van Dieman’s 
Land. The building of a church presented a problem which con- 
sumed most of Father Therry’s career. A large part of this long 
biography is devoted to the history of this church, the financial, 
civil, and, finally, ecclesiastical difficulties, in which Father Therry 
found himself as a result of his well-intentioned efforts. 

When, through disagreement with the Government, this 
valiant priest was deprived of his chaplaincy, he continued to labor 
without compensation. For ten years he continued his ministry 
practically alone, constantly battling against the bigotry of of- 
ficials. ‘Then four other priests were sent out, Sydney was made 
first a bishopric, and then an archbishopric, and the Church 
started on more prosperous times. The author does not spare 
his hero; he paints in the shadows as well as the high lights; 
it is an inspiring record, nevertheless. Father O’Brien has per- 
formed his task well; original documents are quoted on almost 
every page. But there is one thing lacking: a map to show the 
location and the spread of the early missions. 


SHORT SERMONS ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. By Rev. 

F. P. Hickey, O.S.B. New York: Benziger Brothers. $2.00 net. 

A new volume of sermons by Dom Hickey is a welcome addi- 
tion to our pulpit literature, especially now, when the demand for 
short sermons seems to be on the increase. Father Hickey’s ser- 
mons are short, and they are practical. There is one sermon for 
each Sunday and Holy Day, either on the Gospel or the Epistle. 
There is a uniformity in the arrangement of the discourses: the 
title of the Sunday, the subject to be treated, four or five topical 
sentences, then the sermon. While sermon books are helpful 
chiefly to priests, the laity can find much profit in the carefully 
planned sermons of Father Hickey. 


BIRTH CONTROL. A Statement of Christian Doctrine Against 
the Neo-Malthusians. By Halliday G. Sutherland, M.D. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75 net. 

One of the most pernicious, and perhaps most prevalent prac- 
tices of this pleasure-seeking and luxury-loving age is studied in 
this little volume of one hundred and fifty pages with a skill and 
refinement of touch possible only to a man who is an expert in 
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medical science and of devout and well-informed Catholic faith. Dr. 
Sutherland, not content with emphasizing the immoral and sinful 
character of artificial birth control, reveals, by ample evidence 
from history and medical authorities, the inherent viciousness of 
an unholy practice entailing many evil consequences. While 
the Malthusian advocates and propagandists pose as the friends 
and protectors of the home and as champions of the welfare of 
the race, the author proves that their immoral methods produce 
the very opposite results from those intended. 

The fear that urged Malthus to suggest the practice, viz., that 
men would multiply beyond earth’s power to furnish sustenance, 
is shown to be groundless. Equally fallacious is the theory that 
poverty and hardships are due to an excessive birth rate; and that 
diminution of quantity means improved quality. Artificial birth 
control entails evils, physical and moral, of the gravest kind for 
the parties concerned. Dr. Sutherland, in clear and forcible lan- 
guage, yet free from exaggeration, presents such an array of facts 
as must convince the reader that all who would derive from 
wedded life such happiness as God and nature intend, and who 
have at heart their own health and domestic bliss, and the well- 
being of the State, must eschew artificial birth control. The thesis 
of this volume is that Malthusianism is not only immoral, but 
pragmatically unjustifiable. The book deserves the widest circu- 
lation as an antidote to vicious propaganda. 


FINDING A SOUL. A Spiritual Autobiography. By E. E. Ever- 
est. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50 net. 

There are many roads to Rome. Men and women have 
traveled from all points of the compass to the Eternal City set 
upon a Hill. Here is the story of a soul attracted by the music of 
Beethoven. The author gives a graphic picture of her childhood, 
in a motherless home ruled by a father who was an avowed 
atheist. But he was a devoted admirer of Beethoven, and the 
child imbibed a love for the great master. At a convent school, 
she learned Beethoven was a Catholic, and gained a deeper appre- 
ciation of his music. The influence of convent life did the rest, 
and in spite of violent opposition by her father, as soon as she 
became of age she entered the Church. 


ABBE PIERRE. By Jay William Hudson. New York: D. Apple- 
ton &Co. $2.00. 
Under the still softly murmuring flow of this idyll of “sunny 
Gascony,” we sense the deep current of the “invisible.” The 
author, treading Gascony with the wise old Abbé Pierre and ex- 
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quisite Germaine,-has penetrated the deeper things of Catholic 
faith and life—the “sublime virtues” of the “sublime silences.” 
That he is not a Catholic is evident from the inadequate descrip- 
tion of the Mass, and certain fournures de phrase unsuited to a 
Catholic tongue, yet what Catholic has drawn a more beautiful 
portrait of a priest. 

The Abbé Pierre is of those who turn all dross to gold, find- 
ing even in the Gascon philosopher, Montaigne, a stimulant to 
faith; who, when he “talks about people,” “talks about their 
virtues.” 

Mr. Hudson has achieved a work of art. Never to be for- 
gotten are the pages on “The Great Question,” the picture of 
“Moonrise in Gascony,” and the flaming tongues of St. John’s eve, 
and that sum of human tragedy in one short page: “Have Pity, 
O God.” 

We can wish our readers no greater pleasure than to see 
with the Abbé Pierre the undulating tapestry “of the Gascon 
landscape,” the “brave, indomitable roads,” the Pyrenees—“the 
wall of the world”—the spire topped hills, the “homes that hug 
the church so close” they “seem like happy children gathered 
round their ancient mother,” the moonlight on the “wide-stretched 
arms” of the Man of Sorrows “that reach out over those who 
sleep beneath the long grasses;” and, with him, to hearken to 
the “sweet-toned bells that speak across the valleys.” 

We suspect that the author, himself, has “looked at the cru- 
cifix for a moment with his heart in his eyes,” and may yet come 
to the Church “as to the Mother of all souls that seek Thy rest.” 


LIFE’S OBLATION—The Biography of Geneviéve Hennet de 

Goutel, by Marthe Alambert. Translated from the French by 
L. M. Leggatt. (New York: Benziger Brothers. Cloth, $2.00.) The 
biography of Geneviéve Hennet de Goutel is already well known in 
the French, and the English translation of the biography of this noble 
woman, one of the first of the French hospital workers to fall on 
Rumanian soil, will be read with the greatest interest. 


NDIANA UNIVERSITY STUDIES—Nos. 48, 49, 50. No. 48: “Index 
Verborum de Covarruvias Orozco: Tesoro de la Lengua Castellana 

0 Espanola. Madrid, 1673-1674,” by Professor John M. Hill. Professor 
Hill, appreciating the rarity of this Tesoro of the Spanish of the seven- 
teenth century and the increasing need of the work, has reprinted the 
edition of 1673-1674 for the use of students. The editors of the first 
edition of the Diccionario de la Lengua Espanola (Madrid, 1726-1739) 
recognized the high value of Covarruvias’ Index, and based their work 
upon his researches. It is, therefore, formative and authoritative in 
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every respect, and specialists in philology must award Professor Hill 
their sincere thanks. 

No. 49: “Juvenile Delinquency and Adult Crime. Certain Associa- 
tions of Juvenile Delinquency and Adult Crime in Gary, Ind., with 
Special Reference to the Immigrant Population,” by Edna Hatfield Ed- 
mondson, Ph.D., a study to determine the reliability of the prevalent 
idea that juvenile delinquency and adult crime are more frequently 
associated with the foreign-born than with the native-born population. 
The conclusion reached is that juvenile delinquency and petty adult 
crime is determined, not by the race or nationality group, but by the 
social and economic class to which these races or nationalities belong. 
Perhaps, the most valuable feature of the work is the bibliography, 
which is very extensive and pertinent. 

No. 50: “William De Morgan and the Greater Early Victorians,” 
by Professor Will T. Hale, Ph.D., gives an optimistic comparison be- 
tween the author of Joseph Vance and his illustrious predecessors— 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. The citations are of consider- 
able value. 


SISTER’S POEMS, by Sister Margaret Mary (New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $1.50), of the Sisters of Mercy, appears at a 
time when interest in conventual life runs particularly high. Sister 
Margaret Mary replies to the challenge with verses which give the 
world a much keener understanding of the religious mind. Her verse 
forms, however, and also her methods of expression, are not altogether 
worthy of her inspiration. 


ATIN GRAMMAR MADE CLEAR, with exercises and vocabulary, 
from the original French of Professor H. Petitmangin, adapted into 
English by H. Petitmangin and John A. Fitzgerald, A.B., with the col- 
laboration of Ernest Dimnet (Paris: J. De Gigord. $1.50), is the result 
of a painstaking and intelligent effort to provide a text-book which, 
with the aid of a teacher, will eliminate from the study of Latin those 
difficulties which are not inherent in the subject. It is based upon the 
theory that there is “no royal road to learning,” and that only the 
earnest, industrious student will ever attain to a mastery of the classics. 
But for the student who is willing to contribute his share, the book will, 
we think, be found to provide very valuable assistance. It is the 
translation, or rather the adaptation, of a text that has long served a 
useful purpose in French schools. Its logical order is of the excel- 
lence that might be expected from a Frenchman. The pedagogical 
principles upon which it is based are those which experienced teachers 
readily acknowledge to be valid. No doubt, in the course of time, this 
book will obtain, in America, something like the same high degree of 
popularity it has long enjoyed in France. 


btw GHOST GIRL, by Edgar Saltus. (New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00.) Nellie Chilton, the heroine of this peculiar story, is killed 
in an auto accident the very day of her marriage to Bradish, the New 
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York millionaire. She has scarcely been laid in the family vault, 
when she appears “in all her ghostly loveliness” to her husband and his 
chum. Time and time again, they see her, but she vanishes at once 
into nothingness. The author amuses himself at our expense for some 
two hundred and fifty pages, making us guess at a possible solution of 
these mysterious appearances. He suggests a perfect double of “the 
incomparable Nellie,” and then talks about the magic of Thibet, the 
phenomena of Spiritism, astral bodies, hallucination, and insanity. 
He even goes so far as to describe an orgy of Satanic magic the better 
to confuse us. Finally, with his tongue in his cheek, he calmly solves 
the riddle, and makes us ask ourselves why we wasted our time over 


his book. 


HE CITY OF FIRE, by Grace Livingston Hill. (Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott Co. $2.00.) Mrs. Hill’s latest novel—her seven- 
teenth—centres about the murder trial of a very unattractive, although 
innocent, hero. The author draws a good portrait of a minister’s 
daughter, who remains true to her sweetheart despite all appearances 
against him. Lynn has a very happy faculty of converting everyone 
she meets. A word from her, and heartless millionaires begin to 
interest themselves in the lives of the tenement poor, and evil-lived 
women die in the odor of sanctity. The story is well written, although 
rather ultra-pious. 


Ava: by Frances Rumsey. (New York: Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00.) This is a cleverly written psychological study of a cold- 
blooded American girl, educated by a cynical, atheistic grandfather 
on principles of utter selfishness and irreligion. She craves for life 
and adventure, and is satisfied almost to the point of becoming a 
wanton. The Paulist Fathers, who received her into the Church, made 
a big mistake—she remains a sentimental, ignorant pagan to the end. 


MERICA FACES THE FUTURE, by Durant Drake, Ph.D. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50.) In this book a professor of 
philosophy in Vassar College undertakes to tell America what is wrong 
in our politics and industry, and to point out the ways we should tread. 
His purpose, as disclosed in the preface, is to “consider in these pages 
what our priceless heritage of American ideals actually is, and how 
far we are being faithful to our inheritance.” 

The result is neither helpful nor interesting. The author attempts 
to cover a multitude of subjects, and does it in a way that will leave 
those who are not with him in the beginning, still unconvinced at 
the end. Obviously, the author has not a thorough knowledge of the 
fields through which he offers himself as a guide. The range of topics 
he attempts to cover is so wide that this is not to be wondered at. It 
is not through books of this kind that an intelligent grasp of the per- 
plexing problems that confront us is to be broadcasted or the solution 
of them along sound lines furthered. 
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E September issue of The Annals of the American Academy of 

Political and Social Science is devoted to the study of “Industrial 
Relations and the Churches.” For each volume of this publication, 
specially qualified editors are selected. The editors of the present 
issue are Dr. John A. Ryan, Director Department of Social Action, 
National Catholic Welfare Council, and Dr. F. Ernest Johnson, Research 
Secretary, Federal Council of the Churches. The issue carries articles 
by Dr. Ryan, Dr. Kerby, Rev. R. A. McGowan, and Rev. Edwin O’Hara. 
We recommend it to the attention of those interested in this very vital 
topic. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


The Catholic Truth Society (London) has a budget of new pamphlets 
of exceptional interest: Rev. John Morris, S.J., provides the Catholic pil- 
grim and tourist with Canterbury, a detailed and interesting guide 
book of convenient size; The Church in England in 1922, by Rev. Bede 
Jarrett, O.P., summarizes past history, indicates telling influences, and 
dwells in detail on the status quo, pleading, finally, for “national ac- 
tion” by Catholics, to meet effectively “the splendid prospect” for the 
Church in England; Lister Drummond, by Robert E. Noble, tells the 
virile story of a convert lay apostle who headed the Guild of Our Lady 
of Ransom and paved the way for the Catholic Evidence Guild; Dom 
Norbert Birt, O.S.B., contributes a sketch of Father De Smet, The 
Apostle of the Rocky Mountains; The Doctrine of Self-Discipline, by 
Dom Justin McCann, presents the case for self-discipline in so attrac- 
tive and reasonable a fashion as to force its claim, even upon modern 
youth; The Real Presence, by Rev. F. Mangan, S.J., presents clearly 
and succinctly the “Fact” and the “Fulfillment” of Our Lord’s promise 
and gift; Maxims of Mary Ward introduces the pithy spiritual maxims 
of this remarkable foundress with a sketch of her life; Rev. Joseph 
Rickaby, S.J., leaves the reader no doubt as to What Cranmer Meant 
to Do and Did in robbing the English Church of the Holy Sacrifice; 
Confession and Communion Prayers for Little Children is an admirable 
little prayer book, well orientated and exquisitely childlike; a story 
of the days of persecution in England, by a nun of Tyburn Convent, 
is entitled Trumpeter’s Rock. 

The International Catholic Truth Society has a study of Transub- 
stantiation and the Real Presence, short and clear and effective, by Rev. 
J. F. Splaine, S.J. The Printed Message, by Rev. George Thomas Daly, 
C.SS.R., is a strong appeal to put Catholic truth to the fore in the 
“revaluation, readjustment, and reconstruction” of the world’s thought 
(Catholic Truth Society of Canada). 

The Catholic Mind for August 8th contains a study of “The Cult of 
Psychoanalysis,” by Rev. William J. McGucken, S.J., reprinted from the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, which is lucid and judicial, and quite 
final in its conclusions; and an address by Rev. John E. Wickham, LL.D., 
on “Catholicism and Culture.” 

In answer to many inquirers, Rev. Ernest Hull, S.J., has made a 
full and careful presentation of Adventist Doctrines, in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Bombay Examiner Press. 

International Conciliation (407 West 117th Street, New York City), 
brought out, in August, “Impressions of Berlin in 1922,” by Professor 
Henri Lichtenberger of the Sorbonne. And, in September, contribu- 
tions concerning Cuba’s relations to the Court of International Justice 
and the League of Nations. 





Recent Events. 


The Greek military disaster at the hands 

Greece. of the Turkish Nationalists, early in Sep- 
tember, spread out during the last thirty 

days into a number of effects, military, political, and dynastic, 
the whole surrounded by a thick atmosphere of Inter-Allied ac- 
cusation and diplomatic intrigue. The first important event fol- 
lowing the capture of Smyrna by the Turks, was the Allied pro- 
hibition of a Nationalist advance against the neutral zones of 
Ismid and the Dardanelles, a prohibition backed up by the dis- 
patch of British military and naval forces. A week later—on 
September 23d—the Allies invited Mustapha Kemal, leader of the 
Nationalists, to a conference, which began at Mudania on October 
3d, the Turks in the interval suspending all military operations. 

Meanwhile, numerous conferences were held at Paris and 
elsewhere between British, French, and Italian governmental 
representatives, at which considerable differences of opinion be- 
came apparent, the French for the most part, influenced by their 
secret treaty with the Angora Government negotiated last spring, 
supported the Nationalists, being backed, to some extent, by Italy, 
and Great Britain insisting that under no conditions must Con- 
stantinople be allowed to fall into the Nationalist’s hands. 
Finally, however, the Allies succeeded in presenting a united front 
at Mudania, where, on October 10th, an armistice convention was 
signed by representatives of all the Allied Powers and by the 
Nationalist delegate. 

This convention specifies, among other things, that the Greeks 
shall evacuate Thrace within fifteen days, that Greek civil author- 
ities shall leave as soon as possible, and that, as the Greeks leave, 
they shall hand over affairs to Allied authorities, who, in turn, will 
transmit them to the Turks within thirty days after the Greek 
evacuation. 

In addition, plans are now being prepared for two confer- 
ences to bring about a definite peace in the Near East, one, to fix 
general Near Eastern peace terms, and, another, to provide for 
neutralization of the straits of the Dardanelles. Preparation for 
both conferences are now being made by the various governments 
who are to attend, as the settlements reached at the first confer- 
ence must necessarily affect the second. It is believed that the 
first conference will be held early in November, with the second 
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general conference sitting early in December, and possibly con- 
cluding the entire settlement by Christmas. 

As a result of the Greek defeat, a revolutionary movement 
broke out in the Greek army and navy, gathering such impetus 
that, on September 27th, the abdication of King Constantine was 
forced. Crown Prince George was named as successor and, with 
the approval of the revolutionists, was immediately sworn in as 
the new King. The British, Italian, and Belgian diplomatic repre- 
sentatives have since virtually recognized the new monarch, fore- 
casting Entente recognition of the new régime. Ex-King Con- 
stantine has departed for Italy, and the revolutionary committee 
is in complete control, pending general elections on November 
13th to constitute a new Parliament to succeed that deposed by 
the revolution. 

Various reports have also been received of the abdication of 
Mohammed VI., Sultan of Turkey and head of the Government 
at Constantinople, from which the Angora Republic of the vic- 
torious Mustapha Kemal had broken away. These rumors, how- 
ever, have been unconfirmed. The heir-apparent to the Turkish 
throne is Prince Abdul Medjid, a cousin of the present Sultan, 
and it is probable that if the succession has not yet devolved on 
him, it soon will. 

Over 250,000 persons are reported to have evacuated Smyrna 
and neighboring ports since the Turks captured and set fire to 
the city. Relief measures have been instituted by various coun- 
tries, but the problem is gigantic. It is estimated that half a mil- 
lion people require succor at the present time. President Harding 
has appointed a Near East Relief Committee, with former Post- 
master-General Hays as Chairman, and has called on all the prin- 
cipal charitable organizations of the country to aid in a national 
campaign for relief funds. The Executive Committee of the 
American Red Cross has been authorized by that organization to 
expend the full amount now in its Treasury, some $20,000,000, 
in aid of the Near East sufferers. 


The Third Assembly of the League of Na- 

France. tions, meeting in Geneva for over a month, 

held its final sessions on the thirtieth of 

September. Two outstanding decisions were made by the As- 

sembly—one, the adoption of Lord Robert Cecil’s plan for world 
peace and the other, the extension of definite aid to Austria. 

The Cecil plan, which has been called an “international com- 

pany assurance against war,” contemplates continental peace com- 

pacts between the various countries of Europe, South Africa, Asia, 
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and so forth. On its face, the system is a modification of Article 
X. of the League Covenant, but, in reality, it would mean giving 
specific guarantees instead of the generalities of Article X.: the 
various nations pledging themselves definitely to take action 
against any aggressor and to make it impossible for him to obtain 
victory. 

The scheme for Austrian relief is set forth in three docu- 
ments. The first, is a declaration by Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, the principal guarantors of the loan which 
will be made to Austria, that they will respect the territorial 
integrity, independence, and sovereignty of Austria, and will seek 
no special or exclusive financial or economic advantages that 
would compromise Austria’s independence. The other two docu- 
ments, authorize Austria to issue for sale bonds sufficient to 
produce the equivalent of a maximum of 650,000,000 gold crowns, 
and provide for the guarantee of interest on the sinking fund by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia of eighty per 
cent. of that sum. Austria, on her part, pledges for the payment 
of interest on the bonds her customs receipts and the tobacco 
monopoly, and agrees to undertake reforms necessary to balance 
her budget. This action of the League is expected to put Austria 
on a footing of solvency within two years, and definitely disposes 
of the possibility of her annexation to, or union with, Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, or Germany, which had been contemplated. 

Other important events connected with this year’s Assembly 
were the admission of Hungary as a member of the League, the 
announcement by the French delegation that it would oppose the 
admission of Germany as a member at this time, the resignation 
of Bolivia from the League, following the similar action by Peru, 
due, it is thought, to the election of the Chilean, Augustin Edwards, 
as President of the League, and the election of the six non-per- 
manent members of the Council of the League, as follows: Brazil, 
Spain, Uruguay, Belgium, Sweden, and China. 

Several crises over German reparations payments threatened 
to come to a head since these notes last appeared, but were finally 
and definitely averted, on the nineteenth of September, as the 
result of an agreement between Germany and Belgium, whereby 
the latter accepted Germany’s guarantee for payment. A few days 
later, the German Government handed to the Reparations Com- 
mission two bills, one for 47,400,000 gold marks and the other 
for 48,600,000 gold marks, in payment of the two instalments for 
reparations due August 15th and September 15th last. Mean- 
while, plans have been made for a conference on the Inter-Allied 
debts and the Germany indemnity, to be held in Brussels, the date 
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being tentatively set for December ist. During the month, Louis 
Dubois, the French member and President of the Commission on 
Reparations, resigned, and Louis Barthou, Minister of Justice in 
the Poincaré Cabinet, was appointed his successor. 

During the month, various French ports were troubled with 
strikes of seamen and port workers, notably Havre, Marseilles, 
and Bordeaux, called in protest against a Governmental decree 
modifying the eight-hour law on French vessels, in order to meet 
foreign competition. The strike of the seamen at Bordeaux 
ended on October 9th, but the dock workers and coal handlers at 
Marseilles have tentatively voted in favor of a sympathetic strike 
movement in that port. This is expected to intensify the tie-up 
there, where the strike is at its worst. 

The figures of the French 1923 budget, made public by the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber of Deputies, show that the 
ordinary French budget will have a deficit of about 4,000,000,000 
francs paper. In addition, provision is made for advancing 
10,000,000,000 francs for reconstruction work, to be charged 
against Germany, and to balance which, no revenue is provided. 
That means that the French Finance Ministry must borrow some 
14,000,000,000 francs for next year, less what can be realized from 
German cash payments. Belgium has a priority claim on Ger- 
many’s cash payments this year, and although France will get 
most of the cash payments which Germany may make next year, 
still 1,000,000,000 marks gold is probably a favorable estimate of 
what France will actually get in cash. A billion marks gold is 
equal to about 3,000,000,000 francs paper, which means that the 
French Government must borrow more than 10,000,000,000 francs 
for the new budget. This will be effected by interior loans, the 
first of which will be floated in November or the end of December. 

Important private commercial agreements, designed primarily 
in the interest of the occupied regions, but broadly for the purpose 
of aiding French industries in general, are expected to result from 
the visit, some time in October, of a delegation representing lead- 
ing business interests in Germany, which has been invited to visit 
the devastated areas. The French Government has approved of 
the visit, which is an outgrowth of the accord reached last month 
by Herr Stinnes and the Marquis de Lubersac for the delivery of 
materials to rebuild the devastated regions. 

Expectations that the Washington naval treaty would be rat- 
ified by the Chamber of Deputies this year, seem doomed to dis- 
appointment, and it is probable that the treaty will never be 
ratified so long as the present Poincaré Government retains office. 
There exists in the Chamber only a weak faction favoring ratifica- 
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tion of the treaty as it stands, and even those who favor it, demand 
important changes. The chief demand is that the capital ship 
ratio of 5-5-3-1.75 for the United States, Great Britain, Japan, and 
France and Italy respectively, be changed to give France at least 
a ratio of 2.50 to Italy’s 1.75. Meanwhile, even those countries 
which have ratified the agreement, including the United States, 
have suspended further scrapping of war vessels in view of the 
threatening aspect of affairs in Asia Minor. 

The recent letter, to his adherents, of Joseph Caillaux, former 
Premier, who was thoroughly discredited during the war and later 
tried for treasonable correspondence with the enemy, is considered 
to be a preliminary step towards his reéntry into the political 
arena. The letter in question declares the clericalists are instal- 
ing themselves in the very establishments which they were obliged 
to quit, in complete violation of the law and under the eyes of the 
authorities. He also charges that an organized effort is under 
way to suppress the non-sectarian public schools in favor of 
independent schools. The letter urges true republicans to be on 
guard, and, while proclaiming their respect for all beliefs, to 
affirm their resolve not only to maintain, but to complete, 
strengthen, and develop anti-clerical laws. 


An event of great importance in German 
Germany. internal politics occurred toward the end 
of September, when the Independent So- 
cialist Party and the Social Democratic Party, after six years of 
embittered internecine warfare, jointly decided on a formal re- 
union. This decision was a direct result of the pressure of events 
growing out of the economic and political post-war situation in 
Germany. The original break between the two factions occurred 
in September, 1916, over the question of voting war credits and 
other policies with which the Socialist Party was confronted, by 
reason of the World War. The demand for fusion has been 
accelerated, on the one hand, by the menace of Communism, to- 
wards which both divisions of the Party are inimical, and, on the 
other, by the aggressiveness of German industrialism and big 
finance. By pooling its mandates, the reunited party will com- 
mand 169 out of 469 seats in the Reichstag. Defection on the part 
of former Left Wing Independents may possibly reduce this total 
by ten. Both wings of the party have a paying membership total- 
ling 250,000, but this does not indicate the voting strength, as it 
is merely viewed as the political section of German organized 
labor, which has an enrollment of more than 10,000,000. 
Germany’s first popular Presidential election is scheduled tc 
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take place on December 3d. The Reichstag, re-convening in the 
middle of October for a short session, is expected to pass, by a 
large majority, a law regarding the Presidential election framed 
by the Wirth Government, although it is possible that a plan may 
be adopted to amend the Constitution in order to avoid a Presi- 
dential election until 1925. President Ebert, who was elected 
Provisional President by the first German National Assembly at 
Weimar, in January, 1919, and has held office as such ever since, 
will undoubtedly become the first Constitutional President of the 
Republic. 

On September 24th, the ex-Kaiser, from his retreat at Doorn, 
Holland, officially announced his engagement to the Princess 
Schoenaich-Carolath, a member of one of the minor German royal 
houses. The Princess is thirty-five years of age, a widow, and 
the mother of five children. The wedding has been tentatively 
fixed for November 5th. The approaching marriage has some 
political significance, being considered in many quarters as a sign 
that the ex-Kaiser has, finally and forever, given up all hope of 
regaining his throne. 

Lloyd’s Bank of London has published a study of the German 
industrial and banking situation, based on a report from its Ger- 
man correspondent. The statement of the case, which has at- 
tracted great interest in London, is: “The seeming prosperity of 
this country deceives the rest of the world, and it is scarcely yet 
realized, even in England, how greatly Germany has been im- 
poverished in the last eight years.” The report goes on to say 
that “reparations payments have been made, and the population 
fed since the armistice to a large extent at the cost of the spec- 
ulator in marks, and by the financial extinction of the old middle 
class.” The conclusion is reached that “if the most favorable 
treatment possible is accorded to Germany by the Allies, the paper 
mark can only be made stable (or be redeemed by a new currency 
secured by gold values) at something approaching its present low 
value (or the lowest value it may subsequently reach) in gold.” 
As a result of the serious depreciation in the value of the mark, 
barter is, at present, replacing money in various parts of Germany. 

A new and powerful so-called “vertical trustification,” a com- 
bination rivaling the famous Stinnes concern, was recently engi- 
neered by a German industrialist, Otto Wolff, head of a large 
iron merchant’s firm of Cologne. Economic and financial pres- 
sure welded the new concern together out of mutually dependent 
or mutually interested parts. It divides logically into two allied 
groups, the coal and iron group and the electrical group, with Herr 
Wolff at the common apex, The capital is 684,000,000 marks, 
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which is shortly to be increased to 984,000,000. The capitaliza- 
tion of the Stinnes “Rhein-Elbe-Siemens-Schuckert Union” is 
1,138,000,000 marks. The new trust is significant as marking 
another step in the concentration policy of German economics, 
and is also hailed as “forming a new front against foreign com- 
petition.” 

Serious differences have arisen over the contract entered into 
last spring between the Russian Soviet Government and the Krupp 
Corporation, whereby the latter was granted a concession of a 
tract of territory in South Russia, comprising 56,000 acres, which 
the Krupps agreed to cultivate, bringing in for the purpose large 
quantities of agricultural implements of all kinds. The Krupps 
are now said to have withdrawn from the agreement, on the 
ground of financial inability to carry out the compact. The Soviet 
authorities, however, suspect that the withdrawal is due to polit- 
ical reasons, possibly French pressure, for the German Govern- 
ment is understood to have approved cordially the agreement 
when it was concluded. Leonid Krassin, the Soviet Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, will probably bring action in the German 
courts to compel fulfillment of the contract. 

In September, several sporadic local railroad strikes threw the 
whole body of German railroad workers into renewed unrest, pre- 
liminary to a new demand for an increase in wages, which will again 
add many billions to Germany’s deficit. ‘To meet partially the deficit 
from operation of the State railroads, passenger rates will be 
trebled and freight rates nearly trebled from November Ist, An 
idea of German railroad finances may be gathered from the fact 
that in April expenditures were quoted at the rate of 100,000,000,- 
000 marks annually, and today it is estimated that expenditures 
have risen to a rate of nearly 400,000,000,000 marks annually. 

Poland’s promise to the Allies to give home rule to Silesia 
was realized on September 30th, when the first elections for the 
Silesian Diet were held. The Poles secured thirty-four seats and 
the Germans fourteen. The German representation is only twenty- 
nine per cent. of the total, despite the fact that the German vote 
in the March plebiscite ran to forty per cent. The opening session 
of the Diet was held on October 10th. 

Late in September, the closing performance of the world- 
famous Passion Play at Oberammergau was given. Some 315,000 
visitors came to see the Passion Play this season, the gross re- 
ceipts of the play amounted to 20,000,000 marks, and the sale of 
books and photographs netted a further 4,000,000. Altogether, 
sixty-six performances were given this year since the dress re- 
hearsal on May 9th. Beginning on May 14th, there were thirty- 
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one scheduled presentations, besides thirty-three extra public per- 
formances given on account of the heavy demand for seats, and 
two special play days for Catholic organizations. In 1910, only 
fifty-seven performances were given, and the attendance was far 
less, the seating capacity at that time being considerably smaller. 
Figures are not yet available to show the season’s attendance by 
nationalities, but up to the end of August, 18,000 Americans had 
visited the play. Various offers for permission to film the play, 
running, in some cases, it is reported, as high as $1,000,000, 
and even proposals to reproduce the actual play in London and 
elsewhere, met with definite rejection by the villagers. 


Negotiations between Japan, the Far-Eastern 
Russia. Republic, and the Soviet Government of 
Moscow, resumed early in September at 
Chang Chun, Manchuria, again ended in failure on September 
25th. Japan refused to meet the Russian demand for the evacua- 
tion of the northern half of the island of Saghalien, off the 
Siberian coast, which she is holding until she is indemnified for 
the massacre of six hundred Japanese at Nikolaievsk in 1920. 
On the other hand, Japan has since begun the evacuation of Si- 
beria and Vladivostok, and expects to have her troops completely 
withdrawn by the end of October. 

As the evacuation of Siberia is being carried out, fighting has 
become more and more frequent between Soviet forces and troops 
of the White, or Vladivostok anti-Soviet, Government. In this 
connection, a considerable scandal has broken out in Japan, where 
accusations have been made to the effect that, as the evacuation 
proceeded, great quantities of arms were handed over by Japanese 
officers to General Dieterichs, in command at Vladivostok, who, 
in turn, is said to have sold part of the arms to Chang Tso-lin, 
the Manchurian military leader, the purpose of the Japanese mili- 
tarists being to establish an anti-Soviet buffer state in conjunction 
with General Dieterichs and Chang Tso-lin. A further complica- 
tion in the affair is that the arms in question belonged to the 
Czecho-Slovak troops, who evacuated Siberia two years ago. The 
Czecho-Slovakian Government has entered a formal protest and 
claim for eight hundred and sixty thousand kronen with the Japa- 
nese Government, and the Tokio Cabinet has decided to take 
drastic action against those responsible for disposing of the arms. 

On September 30th, the Moscow Government issued a decree 
reéstablishing military service on the pre-war scale. Henceforth, 
all male citizens are liable to service between the ages of twenty 
and forty. It is learned from well-informed military circles, 
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however, that unless international complications arise, it is not 
intended to put the law in full effect before next fall. At the 
same time, the decree has significance, as showing that the Soviet 
Government, like its Tsarist predecessor, is able and ready to 
train a million youngsters every year for war service. It is sig- 
nificant, too, that the Russian Baltic fleet, towards the end of Sep- 
tember, began holding regular maneuvers, the first since the revo- 
lution. 

Early in September, a formal agreement was signed by Leonid 
Krassin, Soviet Minister of Foreign Trade and Commerce, and 
Leslie Urquhart, of London, providing for the complete restoration 
of the title rights for ninety-nine years of the pre-war holdings of 
the Russian-Asiatic Corporation, Ltd., amounting to over £56,000- 
000. This action aroused considerable comment throughout the 
world as forecasting a more favorable attitude on the part of the 
Soviet authorities towards property rights, but these conclusions 
proved erroneous when, on October 6th, the Soviet Government, 
through Premier Lenine, as President of the Council of Commis- 
sars, rejected the agreement, on the ground that “recent actions 
of the British Government are not regarded as indicative of a 
sufficiently friendly attitude to admit the signature of a contract 
of such magnitude.” There is reason to suppose, however, that 
the real reason for rejection was because of internal opposition to 
the agreement, because it was not wholly in accord with the prin- 
ciples of Socialist Government. 

Equally valueless, seems the reported grant to the Sinclair 
Oil Company, an American concern, of the right to prospect and 
develop the northern half of the island of Saghalien for a period 
of five years, since this territory, although nominally Russian, 
is now under the control of the Japanese Government, with no 
early prospect of surrender. 

Despite the fact that the United States Government was said 
to have dropped the project of an American investigation com- 
mittee in Russia, the Soviet Government still seems to have hopes 
of some sort of mutually satisfactory arrangement. Replying to 
the original unofficial inquiry of the United States, the Moscow 
Government, in September, dispatched a note which, while ob- 
jecting to the proposed investigation, suggested a parley looking 
towards the establishment of official relations. This counter- 
proposal has met the fate of all its predecessors at the hands of 
the Washington Government, whose object in sending a mission 
to Russia was purely economic, and wholly outside of any political 
relations. 

On the general subject of Russian trade, recently published 
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statistics show that Russia’s imports during the first half of 1922 
amounted to 80,285,000 gold rubles, and its exports 20,743,294, 
these totals being reckoned on the basis of 1913 gold prices. Of 
the imports, 46,174,000 rubles were for food. During the first 
quarter of 1922, 46.9 per cent. of Russia’s imports came from the 
United States, 15.5 from England, and 11.8 from Germany; but 
Germany preponderated overwhelmingly in manufactured im- 
ports, supplying 67.4 per cent. of metal wares and machines, and 
79 per cent. of textiles. In August, Germany delivered 198 loco- 
motives to Russia, and will deliver another 150 before the closing 
of navigation to Petrograd. 

Late in September, the Soviet authorities issued a veto 
against books and pamphlets of a theosophic or similar esoteric 
character, for which there has been a considerable demand, par- 
ticularly in theatrical and literary circles. The official prohibi- 
tion extends to the “sale or publication of literature advancing 
abstract philosophies opposed to concrete economic ideas.” The 
reason for the veto is the objection of the Government to anything 
in the nature of secret societies or initiate groups with passwords 
and the like, such as are formed among Theosophists, Rosi- 
crucians, “New Cagliostrists,” and so forth, on the ground that 
they might easily become centres of counter-revolutionary 
activity. 

The most important event of the last two 

Italy. months, in Italy, was the definite cleavage, 

and therefore the probable collapse, as a 

political power, of the Socialist Party, which, in a convention at 
Rome, on October 3d, split into two sections: the Communists 
with a following of something over 32,000 members, who wish to 
pursue an out-and-out revolutionary policy, and the Collabora- 
tionists, having about 30,000 followers, who are in favor of a pol- 
icy of peaceful penetration and of sharing the responsibilities of 
government. Two years ago the Socialists were the strongest 
party in Italy, and even up to a few months ago, in spite of inter- 
nal differences, they always managed to present a united front 
against their opponents. The rise of the Fascisti, however, to- 
gether with the liberal policy of the new Popular, or Catholic, 
Party, drained their strength, and brought to a head the deep- 
seated opposition between the extreme and moderate factions. 
On October 4th, the two branches met in separate halls, the Max- 
imalists, or extreme Socialists, deciding to adhere to the Third 
Internationale, on condition that that body would not interfere 
in the domestic affairs of their party, and the Collaborationists, 
under the leadership of Turati, deciding to participate in govern- 
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mental activities whenever opportunity afforded, and to retain the 
name of Socialist. 

Although some semblance of order has been introduced by 
the new Minister of the Interior, Taddei, in the last two months 
isolated outbreaks of the Fascisti still continued to occur. Their 
latest activity was the military occupation, on October 4th, of 
Trent and Bolzano, former Austrian territories, which since their 
acquirement by Italy, as a result of the World War, have been 
treated, according to the Fascisti, with too much leniency by the 
various Italian Governments. On the following day, the military 
authorities took charge of the situation, and the Fascisti, 5,000 
strong, temporarily retired. 

In the field of politics, the Fascisti have recently demanded, 
through their leader, Benito Mussolini, that the party receiving 
a majority of the votes in a parliamentary election, be granted 
three-fifths of the parliamentary seats. The Fascisti also in- 
formed Premier Facta, that general elections must be held this 
year. The Fascisti leaders are of the opinion that they will re- 
ceive a majority of the votes in the next Chamber, and if their de- 
mand for three-fifths of the seats be granted, they will have 321 
places against 214 for all the other parties. At present, they 
have but 46 seats. 

During August, a number of great forest fires occurred in 
several of the provinces, particularly in Messina, and partial esti- 
mates of the losses caused thereby have been estimated, by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, as high as $10,000,000. Troops were 
called out to prevent the spreading of the fires. 

On September 28th, the powder magazine of Falconara Fort, 
near Spezia, was struck by lightning and one hundred and forty- 
four persons killed in the explosion that followed. The entire 
top of the hill, on which the fort was located, was blown away, 
and great damage was caused within a radius of ten miles. 

The statement of the Bank of Italy, for the latest date in 
August on which returns have been received, shows a decrease in 
the outstanding paper circulation of 179,078,000 lire during the 
preceding ten-day period, and a decrease of 1,086,215,000 lire 
since the end of last December. As compared with the final state- 
ment of 1921, gold and silver holdings of the bank have increased 
17,253,000 lire, and foreign exchange held, plus balances in for- 
eign markets, have increased 22,585,000 lire. 


October 13, 1922. 





Editorial Comment. 


E have been accused of optimism—which is another. way of 

saying that we have been called a fool. For there are vari- 
ous ways of imputing folly without directly violating the Scripture 
injunction. One way is to “deny a man’s major.” Another is to 
concede that he “means well.” Still another is to say, “he is young 
yet.” But if he is no longer young, the most subtle and effective 
way of saying that he is a fool, is to call him an “optimist.” Does 
not the adage say: “A pessimist before forty is a freak. An 
optimist after forty is a fool?” And we are over forty! 

The imputation carries with it the added charge of shallow 
thinking. “All deep thought is sombre thought,” says Canon 
Sheehan. “The world’s greatest literature is tinged with melan- 
choly. Cheerfulness and philosophy won’t go hand in hand. 
The moment you think, you begin to sink. We can only bear 
‘the weight and burden of all this unintelligible world’ by not 
thinking of it. The ‘intellectually throned’ must suffer.” 


EREFORE, we presume, anyone who cherishes a happy and 

hopeful outlook upon the world is not “intellectually 
throned.” We hope that the good Canon—peace to his soul— 
does not mean that the optimist’s intellect is dethroned. To be 
reckoned a fool is enough. To be reckoned a madman is too 
heavy a penalty to pay for one’s optimism. 


T must be confessed that many of the great thinkers have been 

pessimistic. “Dante gnashed his teeth at the world.” “The 
genius of Shakespeare is best manifested in such a succession of 
horrors as are depicted in Othello, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear. 
The same note obtains in all the pages of Tennyson, and per- 
meates all the poetry of Matthew Arnold, the truest interpreter 
of the modern weariness of life.” 

“The modern weariness of life!” Must the emphasis be 
placed on the word modern? Sheehan says that “the Welt 
Schmerz, dreary, hopeless pessimism, has sunk like a thunder 
cloud on the minds of all the modern thinkers, and blackens every 
page of modern literature.” 


W* said last month, in our foolish, optimistic way, that we 
desire to be modern. But if we would be modern, must we 
“blacken every page” of THe CaTHoLic Wortp with the Welt 
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Schmerz? Even then, someone may remind us, our pages would 
not necessarily be “literature.” But will they never be literature 
until they are pessimistic? Must we make a beginning by affect- 
ing to be blasé, world-weary, cynical? 

There, we imagine, is the secret of the pessimism of many 
modern thinkers and writers. They affect pessimism. They are 
not genuine pessimists. We have heard that one of the most 
successful of recent actors of Hamlet, shuns society, lives aloof 
from the metropolis on his country estate, wears black, reads only 
“heavy”—and presumably pessimistic—literature, and, in gen- 
eral, tries to live Hamlet off the stage as well as on. We wonder 
if our modern literary cynics do likewise. Do H. L. Mencken, 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Theodore Dreiser, and John Galsworthy 
go about with the haggard, long-drawn, woe-begone visage of 
Dante? When Henri Barbusse passes along the boulevards, do 
' the urchins back off the sidewalk, whispering to one another: 
“There goes the man who has been in hell?” We think not. The 
photographs of these, and other up-to-the-moment pessimists 
show them to be, generally speaking, well groomed and well fed, 
even rotund, jolly, comfortable creatures, not at all like the 
melancholy Dane, nor yet like the “lean and hungry Cassius.” 
They sleep well o’ nights. They are not breaking their hearts 
over the condition of mankind; they sweat no blood in a midnight 
vigil, worrying over the sins of the world. Their pessimism is 
only a literary affectation. They are more like Goethe than like 
Hamlet. “The Sorrows of Werther” started an epidemic of sui- 
cide in Europe, while Goethe, the original of Werther, continued 
his wining and dining and his liaisons. 


OTICE that we have not conceded that pessimism is exclu- 

sively or even peculiarly a modern vice. It is older than Job, 
more ancient than the Kings of Israel. To quote Canon Sheehan 
again: “What a low, sad wail seems to moan all through the 
historical books and psalms of the Old Testament, until it cul- 
minates in the woes and desolation of Isaias. And then, at its 
culmination, it passes on to the terrors of Ezechiel, and the 
threnodies of Jeremias, and seems to die away in the burden of 
the weeping of the wind in the minor prophecies of Amos and 
Aggeus. Even in the New Testament, the testament of love and 
mercy, the same sadness predominates. The thunders of John 
the Baptist, subside to the ‘soft wailings of infinite pity’ of Him 
of Whom he was precursor and prophet, until they, too, grow 
and swell into that terrible crescendo that startled the darkness 
of Golgotha, and broke into the final cry of desolation, ‘Eloi, Eloi, 
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lamma sabacthani.’ So, too, in the Epistles of St. Paul, if we 
meet, here and there, with a ‘Gaudete, iterum dico gaudete,’ 
somehow it seems forced by the pity and charity of the great 
saint for his followers. The truer expression of his habitual 
sentiments would be ‘Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo. 


999 


think that to be about the strongest case that can be made 
for pessimism in the Bible. We have quoted it entire be- 
cause of its eloquence, and in order to be fair. But we do not 
altogether agree with Canon Sheehan. We think that in his 
paragraphs on pessimism, he overstates the case and misleads the 
unwary reader. We say this with infinite diffidence, for we rever- 
ence Sheehan “as much as man may, this side of idolatry,” and 
we consider the book from which we have been quoting (Under 
the Cedars and Stars), as almost incomparably wise. But just 
here, the master does not entirely convince us. 

We will not contend against him on the question of pes- 
simism in the Old Testament. But when he gives the impres- 
sion that even the gospels are predominantly sad, we protest; 
and when he says that St. Paul’s “cupio dissolvi’” is more char- 
acteristie than his “Gaudete,” we think that he radically mis- 
understands the valiant apostle. 

The “Eloi, Eloi,” was indeed the “final cry of desolation,” 
but it was not the final cry. The seventh and last word on the 
cross was “Jn manus tuas Domine.” The Crucifixion is not the 
last scene. It is a climax, but not a conclusion. Sadness and 
sorrow run through the gospels like a leitmotif, but the pre- 
dominating note is joy; “I bring you good tidings of great joy.” 


ND here we reveal the heart of our own argument for op- 

timism. Jesus Christ was an optimist. And He was no 
fool. “He knew what was in man; He needed not that any man 
should tell Him.” Unlike our comfortable pseudo-pessimists, He 
did sweat blood over the sins of mankind. Yet He believed in 
man. “He who thought most seriously of the disease held it to 
be curable. Those who thought less seriously of it, held it to be 
incurable,” says the author of Ecce Homo. Someone has defined 
a true friend as “one who knows all about you and yet likes you.” 
Our Saviour knows all about us, and yet He loves us. And, even 
more, He believes in us. 


ERE is the solution of the entire optimism versus pessimism 
controversy. Optimism is Christianity. Pessimism is pa- 
ganism. And whether pessimism is ancient or modern, Oriental 
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or Greco-Roman, Scandinavian, or Russian, or Prussian, it is al- 
ways pagan. But genuine pagans are rare. There are few, if 
any, English pessimists. There may be an occasional Irish pes- 
simist. There are no American pessimists. Ours are only play- 
ing at pessimism, as the parlor Bolsheviki are playing at Com- 
munism. They have read Ibsen and Maxim Gorky as their grand- 
fathers may have read Werther and Byron. Their pessimism is 
a romantic attitude, not the hard reality. In other words, they 
are not convinced pagans. Most of them have still in their make- 
up some of the elements of Puritanism. The affectation of pa- 
ganism, like the affectation of pessimism, gives their writings a 
vogue, and provides their readers with a thrill as something 
naughty. If they were genuine pagans, they would loathe pagan- 
ism. If they were genuine pessimists, they would stop whining 
and commit suicide. When a Japanese or a Chinese feels as 
these men say they feel, he cuts his throat, or commits hari-kari. 
That’s the genuine article of paganism and of pessimism. 

No Christian is a pessimist. “Confidence in the value of 
existence, and in the intrinsic victory of virtue, is not optimism, 
but religion,” says Chesterton. By “religion,” he means Christian 
religion. A Buddhist with his Nirvana may be a pessimist, so 
may a Shintoist or a Taoist or a Confucian, but we who believe - 
in Christ, believe in the “value of existence,” and the “victory of 
virtue.” 


EFORE we drop this little dissertation, let us record the cu- 
rious fact that some famous wits and humorists have been 
deeply pessimistic. And still more curious is the fact that their 
pessimism took the form of hating the human race. “I hate the 
common horde” (Odi profanum vulgus), said the sweetest-tem- 
pered of the Roman poets, the most genial and gentle of Roman 
humorists. It is a far cry from Horace to Dean Swift, both in 
time and in spirit. Horace was a courtly gentleman. Swift was 
a crabbed cynic. But they agree in their estimate of the “pro- 
fanum vulgus.” “The most pernicious race of little odious ver- 
min that nature ever suffered to crawl upon the surface of the 
earth,” is the Dean’s definition of the human race. And he adds: 
“I heartily hate and detest that animal called man.” A certain 
critic, Laurence Mason, remarks: “In the last analysis, his loath- 
ing for human vileness differs only in its appalling sincerity from 
the professed creeds of many great religions, philosophies, and 
poesies the world over.” 
We have said that there is no American pessimist. Perhaps 
we must make an exception. Mark Twain was, for a good part 
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of his life, privately a pessimist. His philosophy of life finally 
became public in one of his last books, The Mysterious Stranger. 
His amazing thesis is that God and the Devil are identical, and 
that the Power behind the Universe is both malicious and benef- 
icent. This is the ne plus ultra of blasphemy. Even the Per- 
sians separated Ormuzd, the good god, from Ahriman, the bad 
god. Mark Twain combines them. Or, if you read him differ- 
ently, he makes God neither good nor bad. But this, too, is blas- 
phemy. It is also a curiosity, not only of literature, but of psy- 
chology, that a man could carry a theory like that in his head 
and yet have an international reputation as a joker, always brim- 
ming over with irresistible fun. It reminds one of the old legend 
of the clown who received a note announcing the death of his 
child just before he goes out to his nightly task of buffoonery, 
who yet compels himself to be funnier than ever. Even that 
legend has been, to a degree, verified by a newspaper reporter 
who interviewed Charley Chaplin and found him a serious- 
minded philosopher, puzzling over the riddle of existence! 


<n 
— 





E advocates of the public school are becoming a bit discour- 

aged. It seems that the system is not working out very well. 
Many Americans are losing confidence in the public schools, for 
one reason or other. In an article by Dallas Lore Sharp, in the 
October Harper’s, we read that a New York attorney, who is a 
member of the Board of Education in a suburban community in 
Westchester County, writes to ex-President Eliot of Harvard:, “I 
have been amazed to see how strong the sentiment is against pub- 
lic education above the eighth grade, and how the college men in 
our community who came through the private schools are so 
completely out of touch as to be entirely unconcerned with the 
equipment for public education.” Even men who were them- 
selves educated in the public schools refuse to send their own 
children to them. “I used to think the American public school a 
good thing,” said an eminent college president the other day, 
“until I had children of my own.” “There speak a million Amer- 
ican parents,” says Mr. Sharp. Another college president says: 
“My children have never gone to a public school, and never shall 
go. The thing I hate about the public school—” That abrupt 
dash is irritating. We wish that Mr. Sharp had let the college 
president continue. We Catholics, while we do not hate the pub- - 
lic schools, have some criticisms to pass upon them. But we 
should like to know why non-Catholic Americans go further and 
hate the system. 
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R. SHARP had another and more painful experience. He 
was addressing the Harvard and Radcliffe Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and had occasion to remark that “Harvard did not believe 
in the public school; that so far as I could find out, only one 
professor on the Harvard faculty had a child in the Cambridge 
public schools.” Thereupon arose a storm. The college president 
of whom he had spoken, says Mr. Sharp, “called me a foreigner, 
and told me that I was ignorant of democracy. He proceeded 
to say that no father would send his son to the Boston Latin 
School, if he could afford to send that son to a private school. 
He (the president) had gone to that school as a boy, but ‘at that 
time it was & good school, because it was a homogeneous school,’ 
homogeneity, and hence virtue being constituted it would seem, 
of Bradstreets, Wigglesworths, Mathers, Lodges, Cabots, Eliots. 
‘Now,’ he went on to say, ‘it is a heterogeneous school, i. e., made 
up of odds and ends, from the Ahamovites to the Zweigenbaums, 
and so it is no longer a good school.’ ” 

So, “the cat is out of the bag.” When the public school was 
founded, it was “strictly native and national, and instinct with the 
inmost soul of democracy.” But the democrats who were trained 
in the public school, it seems, have become aristocrats. And the 
public schools are about to be abandoned to the children of for- 
eigners and to the poorer native Americans. 


E Boston Latin School, of which Mr. Sharp speaks, has ex- 
isted since 1635. The public school system as a national in- 
stitution has existed since the days of Horace Mann, nearly a hun- 
dren years ago. Its aim professedly was not only to educate, but 
to democratize the American people. It is “instinct with the in- 
most soul of democracy.” “It is the hope, the strength, the beauty 
of democracy; its way, and truth, and life.” 

But as such, after a hundred years—or three hundred years— 
it has failed. It has not made its graduates democratic. Mr. 
Sharp goes even further. Hesays: “We have never had a democ- 
racy. There have never been enough of us who want one in 
America. Each of us in America wants his theocracy, his plutoc- 
racy, his aristocracy, and insists on getting it.” 

We fear that Mr. Sharp’s experiences with the Harvard teach- 
ers and the college president have gotten on his nerves. But there 
is truth in what he says. In proportion as the American people 
add to their wealth and improve their social standing, they lose 
devotion to the public school, precisely because it is public. When 
America was “homogeneous” (blessed word), that is, when it was 
Anglo-Saxon, it had no chance to demonstrate its democracy. All 
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students were of the same race, and all were of the same caste. 
But when the chance came to show a sincere belief in democratic 
principle, by permitting the mingling of races and castes in the 
public school, then the original Americans withdrew. Democracy 
had not gotten very deeply into their blood. 


T is difficult to see how, in any wise, the Catholics are to blame 

for this collapse of the experiment in democracy. Mr. Sharp’s 
quarrel would seem to be with his own kind. But, in the same 
article, he turns upon us Catholics and beats us with the usual 
rod. “One of the most mistaken institutions in America,” he says, 
“is the parochial school. Why, in the fundamental process of 
making Americans, cannot the Catholic Church accept the historic, 
the established, the fundamental institution for that purpose?” 
Taking a cue from Mr. Sharp himself, we might reply that the 
public schools were not successful in teaching democracy, so we 
built some schools in which there would be true democracy, with 
no invidious distinction between rich and poor, race and race, 
caste and caste. 

But he might think that only a clever answer. So we will tell 
him, if he really cares to know, that the reason we Catholics cannot 
approve of the public school, is that it never has lived up, and by 
its nature never can live up, to its primary purpose. That primary 
purpose we will give in Mr. Sharp’s own words, or rather the words 
he quotes from the Ordinance of the thirteenth of July, 1787, when, 
as he says, “the nation went on record, uttering its educational 
creed in the famous words: ‘Religion, morality, and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and the happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged.’”” There is the fundamental principle which brought the 
parochial schools into being. “Religion, morality, and knowledge 
are necessary to good government.” 

Democracy is good. Religion and morality are better. The 
three combined are excellent. The public schools cannot combine 
the three. The parochial schools do combine the three. The 
parochial schools are, therefore, the only true public schools of 
the original pattern. 

It is amusing to hear Mr. Sharp declaiming against those who 
are undemocratic. He evidently thinks them snobs. But is he 
not something of a snob himself? “Come, now,” he says fervently, 
“let us reason together. Surely in 54,800,000 of traditional Anglo- 
Saxon stock, out of our total of 105,000,000, the Lord of Hosts 
hath left us something of a remnant.” And again: “We speak 
the English tongue. We brought it with us, and we brought what 
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is still the grander part of English literature with us. We have 
Americanized the language. We have added a priceless portion 
to the literature, and this English-American language is what we 
were and are and shall be.” Whom does he mean when he so 
constantly reiterates “we” and “us.” He means the Americans 
of English origin. If he can only succeed in so far broadening 
his own democracy as to say “we,” and “us,” and mean all Amer- 
icans without exception, he will be a democrat indeed, and then 
he may properly try to make the people democratic. 


_ 
>_> 





GREAT deal of comment has been made upon the statement 

of President Hopkins of Dartmouth College, that “too many 
men are going to college.” “It is a curious turn of fate,” says 
the New York Times, “that the college of which Daniel Webster 
said, ‘It is a small college, but there are those who love it,’ should 
now be advertised as being too large and loved by too many.” 

“Several thousand applicants for admission have been re- 
fused,” we read. The conditions at the “big” colleges are even 
worse. It seems that the classrooms are cluttered with scholars 
who are not mentally equipped to take advantage of the higher 
education. The United States Bureau of Education, after a sur- 
vey of a large number of colleges and universities, found that 
whereas 39.3 per cent. of the total enrollment in the average col- 
lege are freshmen, 25.7 per cent. are sophomores, 19.3 per cent. 
are juniors, and only 15.7 per cent. are seniors. Economic con- 
ditions may account partially for the gradual elimination of stu- 
dents through the four years’ course. But we are given to under- 
stand that a large number of students are not “educable.” They 
fall by the wayside because of deficiency of intelligence. 

However, the statement, “too many men are going to college,” 
is probably untrue. During the draft for the war, it was esti- 
mated that about 4% per cent. of the young men examined had 
the “ability to make a superior record at college,” and 9 per cent. 
more were thought to be capable of making an “average” record. 
Upon that basis, it is estimated that there might well be in college 
about one million men between the ages of seventeen and twenty- 
three. But in all the colleges, universities, and professional schools 
in the United States, there are less than a quarter of a million 
men students (223,841 according to the World Almanac). 

Meanwhile, let it be remembered that there is plenty of room 
in the Catholic colleges. We have not more than 22,000 men 
students in all the Catholic colleges and universities of the 


country. 
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